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® Life’s ultimate test is in the humdrum 


routine. We need to learn the 


Secret of Daily Renewal 


rag IS AN EXPERIENCE which leads to 
new life. The prophet knew the value 
of it when he said, “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; They shall 
run, and not be weary; They shall walk, and 
not faint.” (Isaiah 40:31.) As a young man 
we see Isaiah kneeling in the temple overcome 
with grief, for he had lost his idol when his 
country lost its king. However, as he knelt 
in God’s presence new vision, courage, and 
hope were born in his soul. He left the temple 
in possession of new life and purpose. 

So worship enriches all who practice it, pro- 
vided, however, that the object of that wor- 
ship is the Living God. He is the originator of 
new life, and the nourisher and illuminator of 
man’s immortal spirit. Many of us become 
peevish, irritable, and negative because we 
neglect this renewal which worship brings. The 
business of the Christian is to make every mo- 
ment of life significant, but it can only be done 
when life is related to God. It begins when 
we recognize that we cannot meet life in our 
own strength. It continues in significance with 
the discovery that we “can do all things 
through Christ who strengthens us.” 

Whenever we are really possessed by God’s 
truth, so much that we feel it to be a part of 
ourselves, then power is released in our will. 
Mere resolution is not enough, and emotion 
is not enough. But feeling combined with the 
will under the inspiration of worship brings 


that renewal of spirit which every soul needs. 
People are seeking for strength of spirit by 
which to meet the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” Psychology will help, but 
mere suggestion is not enough. Only as we 
are related to the ultimate source of power and 
wisdom do we come to know that we can 
“run, and not be weary;” that we can “walk, 
and not faint.” 


Time was when we thought our theme verse 
was anticlimactic, but it is not. It is much 
more easy to mount up in life’s occasional 
flights, than it is to walk in the daily round 
and not faint. It is the humdrum routine 
where the ultimate test of life comes. If we 
have not learned the secret of inner renewal, 
we cannot be victorious. During these Lenten 
days it is our hope that each one of us through 
prayer and worship may so renew our fellow- 
ship with Christ that we may know that “vic- 
tory which overcomes the world.” Gandhi 
once said that he would have collapsed under 
life’s crushing load had it not been for the re- 
newal which daily worship gave to his soul. 
How much more should we, as Christians, 
know that truth and practice its principle. 
Then life can be kept vibrant, and new life in 
Christ will become real within us. “If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” Let 
us use the opportunity which worship during 
Lent brings to each one of us. By it new life 
in Christ can be ours, 





Y 
WiLt1AM SAMUEL Meyer, D.D. 


Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 
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When writing “Missions Is Folks,” the 
story of Dr. Edward Odell on page 4, 
Frank S. Mead had a distinct advantage: 

as a neighbor, he 
knows Dr. Odell well 
and obtained part of 
his material on the 
golf course, where, he 
reports, Dr. Odell’s sly 
quips have a devastat- 
ing effect on his score. 
Formerly editor of 
The Christian Herald, 
Mr. Mead is now an editor of the Flem- 
ming H. Revell book publishing company. 
An ordained Methodist minister, he once 
held churches at Newark and Kearny, New 
Jersey, and for three years taught a Bible 
class at Rutherford, New Jersey, which 
had an average attendance of 750. He 
now spends much of his time free lancing 
and is currently working on a book cover- 
ing the doctrine, history, organization, 
and work of every religious body in the 
United States. He has six books to his 
credit, including On Our Own Doorstep 
and The Ten Decisive Battles of Chris- 
tianity. 


The Kenneth J. Foreman who wrote 
“Who’s Shmoo” (page 27) is not, as might 
be gathered at first glance, the Kenneth J. 
Forman listed in our masthead as an asso- 
ciate editor. This Mr. Foreman is a regu- 
lar contributor to the Presbyterian Out- 
look, publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., from which the present arti- 
cle is reprinted. He is professor of doc- 
trinal theology at the Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary and on a number of occa- 
sions has written lesson materials for the 
senior high school group for our Board 
of Christian Education. Mr. Foreman’s 
son, Kenneth Jr., was appointed last year 
to work in China under the Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., Foreign Board. 


Harold Minton, who did the illustra- 
tions for “Pastors and Paychecks” (page 
18) has done much of the artwork used 
in P.L., including the four-color Christ- 
mas cover. 

For anybody interested in knowing how 
an artist “gets that way,” Mr. Minton’s 
career seems surprisingly normal. He went 
to the University of Syracuse on a foot- 
ball scholarship, where, contrary to type, 
he majored in art and after two years won 
an art scholarship. Instead of accepting 
it, he transferred to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 
After graduation, he went to work as a 
junior engineer with the New Jersey High- 
way Department. Those were depression 
years, and he counted himself lucky to 
find a job with the Mill Print Packaging 
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Company, painting designs for cellophane 
wrappings. Another odd job he did while 
still in school was to paint backdrops for 
vaudeville stages. During the war, he 
signed up to do camouflage work for the 
Air Corps. His wife, not to be outdone, 
applied to the WAVES. At the last min- 
ute, he wasn’t accepted but she was, and 
she went to the wars alone. 

A freelance artist since 1940, Minton 
specializes in book illustrations and dust 
jackets. He did the artwork for Men 
Called Him Master, one of the new cur- 
riculum series, as well as other West- 
minster juveniles. He and his wife work 
on a co-operative basis, whereby she han- 
dles the outside contacts while he stays 
home and draws and paints. 


The two youngsters on the cover illus- 
trate the article “New Start for an Old 


News or YoutTH 


MovVIES....... Re 


Church” (page 15). This was written with 
the co-operation of the Reverend Jacob 
A. Long, secretary of the Unit of City 
and Industrial Work of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions from 1942 to 1948. It was 
he who founded the Presbyterian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. Dr. Long, 
whose work with the Board is now under 
the direction of assistant secretary Paul 
Warnshuis, is on the faculty of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary at San 
Anselmo, California. Cover photo is by 
Larry WILLIAMS. 


The Next Issue will feature the ro- 
mance of bells in an article telling about 
the historic development and present usage 
of carillons. It will also carry articles on 
the use of audio-visual aids, and specific 
items suitable for church use will be 
listed. 
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Two Sides of a Hedge 


Job 1:10 “Hast not thou made a hedge 
about him?” 

Job 3:23 “*A man whom God hath 
hedged in.” 


H™ IS A HEDGE viewed from its two 
sides. Satan tells God scornfully 
that He has planted a hedge around Job 
so that temptation cannot assail him. 
Satan is hedged out. Job complains that 
he is hedged in, restricted in what he 
can do. 

Restrictions!—all of us have them. We 
are limited in money, in health, in educa- 
tion, in personal magnetism, in talents. 
And these limitations are the prickly 
hedges of gardens in ancient Palestine. 

Both Satan and Job acknowledge that 
God plants them. Every man is a strictly 
limited creature. That is how God makes 
us. We are restricted in strength, in intel- 
ligence, in capacity to sympathize, in our 
control of events, in our understanding 
of the Lord of the universe. 

That does not mean that every confining 
limitation is to be accepted as from God. 
The Book of Job portrays a resolute soul 
pushing through the hedge of tradition 
and reaching a larger and more intelligent 
view of life and of God. Some restrictions 
are due to man’s stupidity and injustice; 
others to his own laziness and folly. Heart- 
ening chapters in history have been writ- 
ten by those whose faith moved moun- 
tains which hedged them and fellow- 
mortals in narrow valleys, and whose de- 
termination increased their knowledge and 
powers to serve God and man. But there 
still remains a hedge about Job and about 
every man. The important point to recall 
is that it has two sides. 

First, it shuts us off from temptations. 
Shakespeare in a sonnet speaks of “Desir- 
ing this man’s art and that man’s scope.” 
But how perilous more art and more scope 
might have proved! Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said: “Sir, a man may be so much of 
everything, that he is nothing of anything.” 
Versatility may be a satan from which we 
are safely hedged. We complain of our 
daily grind. But what should we get done 
were not this routine forced on us? If 
God ties us down to our work, remember 
that he hedges out temptations which 
might ruin our usefulness. 

But of even more importance is it to 
ask of the hedge, “To what does it shut 
me in?” Job in this superb drama is de- 
prived of herds, and of sons and daugh- 
ters, doomed to painful illness, exposed 


to harassing friends dinning into his ears 
outworn notions of God. By these inade- 
quate thoughts of God, he is hedged in to 
think and think and think and finally to 
stop thinking and contemplate the wonder 
and mystery of the world through which 
God speaks. 

It is not what we are restricted from 
which counts, but what we are restricted 
to. Paul, shut off from travelling and 
speaking to people in many places, is 
hedged in to writing, and how poor the 
Church would be without his letters! When 
General William Booth of the Salvation 
Army was lying on his back and his son 
Bramwell, had to tell him that he would 
be blind for the rest of his days, he re- 
plied: “Bramwell, I have done what I 
could for God and the people with my 
Now I shall do for God and the 
people what I can without my eyes.” 

A greater man than Job had an experi- 
ence with temptation when he saw “the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them.” How he longed at once to claim 
them for his Father! But hedge after 
hedge hemmed him in. He prayed that he 
might be spared to go on seeking the 
kingdoms of the world for God; but here 
stood the appalling hedge—the Cross. 
Ever since, we have known that a satan of 
relative futility and failure stood on the 
other side of the hedge. A long and peace- 
ful career, however rich in teaching, would 
never have saved mankind. Now the king- 
doms of the world have his claim upon 
them, and if they are not yet fully his, he 
waits until his Church, within the hedge 
of its every generation, accepts, endures, 
and achieves the will of God. 


eyes. 


Daily Scripture Readings 

1st day: Jesus works within a hedge. Matthew 
15:24 

2nd day: Jesus accepts a hedge. Mark 14:32-36 

3rd day: Disciples’ work hedged in. Matthew 
10:5, 6 

4th day: 
25:19, 20 

sth day: Paul accepts the hedge of handicap. 
2 Corinthians 12:7-10 

6th day: What he did with the hedge of im- 
prisonment. Acts 16:25 

7th day: His use of this hedge. Colossians 4:18b 

8th day: Israel hedged in to dwell alone. Num- 
bers 23:9 

oth day: Hedge is training for a world mission. 
Isaiah 49:1-6 

1oth day: Jeremiah told to accept hedge of exile 
Jeremiah 27:1-11 

11th day: Discipline of exile leads to a large 
mission, Isaiah 54:1-8 

12th day: Psalmist discovers his hedged plot 
Psalms 31:7, 8 

13th day: John hedged in a concentration cam} 
Revelation 1:0-20 

—HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


What their hedge opens to. Matthew 
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The Church Needs Thomas 

« ... I believe Mr. Thomas is not only 
idealistic but is also religious at heart. 
These are, of course, very high compli- 
ments and are said with the greatest re- 
spect for him. He reprimands the Church 
in the tone used by many parents in ad- 
monishing their children. He does this 
because he feels that the Church is really 
his own and he is expressing deep disap- 
pointment. Let me say that many of us in 
the Church suffer deeply as we contrast 
our feeble, almost negligible progress in 
religion with all that our hearts hope for. 
We are every bit as human as Mr. Thomas 
and know our shortcomings even better 
than he does. If he comes into the Church 
he will realize our limitations even more 
poignantly than he does now. 

The Presbyterian Church is the very 
essence of the democratic spirit that is, 
no doubt, dear to Thomas’s heart. If he 
joins the Church in the spirit of the faith 
he has expressed in his letter, he will have 
every opportunity to give it his best coun- 
cil, his time, and his energy. His unique 
abilities and his idealism, his knowledge, 
and his practical mind are among the 
assets we constantly seek. It is only nec- 
essary for him to understand better what 
our purposes are, what we have to work 
with, and the nature and magnitude of 
our problems. By all means, we want his 
idealism and his desire for action, but we 
hope he will not be discouraged when he 
learns that the load to be pushed does not 
easily respond to the type of efforts and 
methods with which he has become so 
familiar in the business world. . . . 

—ANONYMOUS 


Thomas a Whipping Boy? 
« Presbyter’s answer to N. E. Thomas 
was characterized by fair-mindedness and 
objectivity, virtues that scarcely can be 
attributed to some of the letters ... on 
the subject. Now that Thomas’s argument 
has been properly “deflated,” will Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE invite him to try to inflate it 
again by a rebuttal? The privilege of 
rebuttal is usual in a debate and its fair- 
ness is Obvious. I assume that when Mr. 
Thomas was asked to write his article it 
was because of a sincere desire to bring 
out the truth, not merely to secure a 
whipping boy who could be castigated 
vicariously for the sins of non-church- 
goers in general. Thomas should be given 
a chance to defend himself. 

—Dwicnut E. ALLEN 

Niagara Falls, New York 


Mr. “Thomas” reports he is biding his 
time, but will write a letter for The Sound- 
ing Board in the near future. 

—TueE Epitors 
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One Great Hour, March 26, and 
Lenten Sacrificial Meal 


« The February 19 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire came in the morning mail, and I 
found there was an inconsistency in pub- 
licity over the date for “One Great 

ee 
All the publicity I have been having 
says the broadcast is to be March 26, but 
on page thirteen under the heading “Pres- 
byterian Sacrificial. Meal” it gives the date 
as March 19 and the offering on the 
a —MARrJorRIE CuRTIS 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


The correct date for the broadcast is 
March 26, and for the overseas relief of- 
fering, March 27. 

This will be supplemented in Presby- 
terian churches by the results of the Sac- 
rificial Meal Plan which will continue 
until Easter Sunday. —THE EpitTors 


Tithing—Where do we stand? 

« Where do we Presbyterians stand on 
paying one tenth of our income to our 
Church? . 

Surely it is a time in the affairs of our 
nation and the world for the Protestant 
churches to get busy. Personally, I don’t 
doubt but what Christ’s Church can do 
wonders. —W. S. Hopkins 

Champaign, Illinois 


Children Confused? 
« After reading of the activities of these 
little creatures in the animal world (Page 
for Children, P.L., Feb. 5), it came as 
something of a shock to have Black Whisk- 
ers refer to Jesus. Surely a magazine 
with the standards of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
should not confuse children with the over- 
lapping of the animal and Spiritual 
world. ... —Jvutta Wave AsBBotTt 
Montclair, New Jersey 


The editors asked the Reverend Richard 

Smith to reply. His letter follows: 
« The stories which I have been writing 
for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are stories that 
are written about animals and birds be- 
cause these belong to the world with which 
children are familiar. I have three small 
children myself, so I speak from the ex- 
perience of a parent. 

But these stories are more than just 
another series of nature stories. They are 
nature stories with specific moral and re- 
ligious teaching. Through the speech and 
actions of minks and muskrats, bob- 
whites and bob-o-links, I endeavor to bring 
a message that will be of help to a child in 
his Christian growth. In this story form 
the truth taught will be long remem- 
bered. ... 

(Continued on page 28) 





gift of Communion Appoint- 


ments for your church of 

Gorham Communion Trays is 
both beautiful and practical. They are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling and are available in both 
sterling and silver plate. In sterling: 
tray $135.00 each, cover $120.00 each. 
In silver plate: tray $55.00 each, cover 
$65.00 each. Each tray holds 36 in- 
dividual glasses priced at $2.00 per 


dozen 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 


> —- —-> -; +—-; —- —-_- > ~« 


| ortum 


{ PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1631 
___-<-;- cts. 2s 2e- 2> oS 


Prices subject to change without notice ‘ 
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1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal arts college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 

WHY NOT wrtte today for your letter and a copy of 
the BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the tntere 
esting, profusely-tlustrated tlew book? 


George Wendell Jung, Vice-President 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


























“Missions Is Folks” 


By FRANK S. MEAD 


Take your time. Laugh a little. With this formula 
Edward Odell built in Puerto Rico one of the 


most fruitful mission ventures of our times. 


I AND WHEN some brash young author 
starts to write a book on “How to 
Win Friends and Be a Good Missionary,” 
he'll be smart if he talks with Edward A. 
Odell. For Odell, who retires in Decem- 
ber from his post as secretary for the 
West Indies for the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, has an almost fool- 
proof formula for success in missions. It 
was fifty years in the making. 

Your bright young author would have 
his troubles with Odell; the man won't 
talk. He is highly suspicious of those who 
toot their own horns. “Anything I have 
ever done by myself,” he says, “has never 
amounted to a hoot.” He’s been one of a 
big team in the West Indies since 1903, 
and he says the team did it. That’s prob- 
ably true. But Odell is the symbol of mis- 
sionary forces and techniques that have 
made the West Indies Exhibit A in modern 
missions. And he is, whether he admits 
it or not, one of the best-informed men 
in the country on that particular field. 

His formula for missionaries runs some- 
thing like this: “Take your time. Missions 
is a long-term investment in individuals 
Go live with your people as though you 
were one of them; pick out the most prom- 
ising ones and go to work on them, and 
get them ready to take over when you 
quit. But love ’em all, brother, and they'll 
love you. And please, laugh a little, will 
you? A good sense of humor is more 
important than a seminary education.” 


Takes his time 


For nearly half a century, as a Carib- 
bean missionary or as Board secretary, 
Odell has been taking his time. If he 
were to meet the Archangel Gabriel on 
Fifth Avenue he'd nod, smile, and keep 
going. He’s like that. Nearly seventy, he 
ambles along like a man of forty-five; he 
averages 165-170 on the bowling alleys, 
plays a good (leisurely) game of golf, and 
he once took a tennis championship in 
Puerto Rico. That ambling gait, that dis- 
arming readiness to sit down and chat, is 
deceiving. He gets things done. He never 
gives you the impression of trying to sell a 
bill of goods, but the bill gets sold. Only 
yesterday, in a railroad station we shouted 
to him, “We'd better step on it, or we'll 
miss the train.” He replied, “O.K. Then 
we'll catch the next one.” We caught the 
train. He'll never get ulcers. 

He takes his time because he realizes 
that Rome wasn’t built in a day and that 
the world will probably not be saved in 
this generation. It’s a long job; it depends 
on contacts, on training people against to- 
morrow. Missions is folks. When he was 
still a young student at Princeton, he 
asked Dr. John Dixon to send him to 
some challenging spot in Puerto Rico, 
“some place too rugged for a married 
man. I’m young. And healthy. And sin- 
gle.” Dixon sent him to Lares, a moun- 
tain town twenty-five miles from a rail- 
road, and when he first realized the inac- 
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cessibility of the town, he laughed: “I said 
to myself, ‘The old man can’t take a 
joke.’” But he loved it. He went to live 
with a Puerto Rican family, not one of 
whom could speak a word of English; he 
went there deliberately to learn to speak 
Spanish. He learned. He still thinks “they 
were fine people in that family.” 

That’s a typical Odell remark. Every- 
body is fine people. There was one citizen 
in that town who didn’t seem so fine to 
the other citizens; it was rumored that he 
had once killed a man. But Odell played 
chess with him and taught him to make ice 
and ice cream—which made him very pop- 
ular. Missions is—folks. 


They liked him 


One sunny afternoon he saw an army 
officer riding a beautiful horse down the 
village street; he followed the captain 
home, bought the horse, and went riding 
all over the hills, one pocket full of 
Spanish verbs and the other full of Gospel 
tracts. He sat down and chatted in back- 
country huts; they liked him. He just 
lived with them. Years later, he sent a 
man named Gomez into a hill town in 
Cuba with the order: “Just go up there 
and live the Christian life. Don’t start a 
church. Don’t preach. Just show them 
how a Christian lives.” It paid off: the 
town was so spellbound by the Christian 
living of Gomez that they asked him to 
start a church. One tough non-churchman, 
watching Gomez walk down the street, re- 
marked reverently, “There goes Jesus 
Christ.” Odell has picked men like that 
and trained men like that. Gomez did the 
job, but it was Odell’s idea. 

One of those official “committees” went 
down there to look things over recently, 
and they were nonplussed at first to see 
some young college girl come rushing up 
to Odell and plant a healthy kiss on his 
cheek. And right behind her would be the 
old grandfather, his arms open to receive 
Odell as his own son. We saw an ex-Chief 
Justice of the Puerto Rican Supreme 
Court do that to him, just last week. 


“Exchange of arms” 

He cultivated friendship; he picked 
key men. A hard-boiled and very hand- 
some Army officer who had just cleaned up 
Panama came to Puerto Rico to organize 
the police force. Odell wasn’t fooled by 
the tough exterior; he took George Shan- 
ton into the church. When Odell left the 
island, the “cop” sent a parting gift to 
the ship: a huge, gleaming, Colt revolver. 
Odell sent back his gift: a New Testament, 
with the words, “This is an exchange of 
arms.” The Colt has never been fired, but 
when Shanton died they found the Testa- 
ment at his bedside. 

Out of this affection for people has 
come an amazing thing: there is not today 
a single Anglo-Saxon Presbyterian min- 
ister in Puerto Rico. They are all Puerto 
Ricans, picked up from hut and palace, 
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inspired and trained to take over. You 
could seal Puerto Rico up in a great con- 
tainer, clamp the lid down tight for a 
hundred years, and when you took the lid 
off, Christ and Christian living would 
still be there. This Protestant Church is 
an indigenous church, and a very large 
part of the credit for that must go to 
Edward A. Odell. 

That’s what he means by a “team” job; 
there is nothing of the dictator in him. 
When someone writes him about an ad- 
ministrative problem he is likely to write 


Puerto Rican Anniversary 


| Bepeceneengyy of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of evangelical church 
work in Puerto Rico is high-lighted in 
the month of March. On the fourth | 
of the month the Moderator, Dr. 
Jesse H. Baird, presided at a large 
Presbyterian gathering in Aguadilla, | 
culmination of a visit to Mayaguez, | 
Puerto Rico’s third largest city; the 
Polytechnic Institute in San Ger- 
man; the rural community center of 
E] Guacio, and other projects in the 
western third of the island, assigned 
half a century ago to Presbyterians 
as their special field. 

All denominations are at work in | 
San Juan, the capital. Plans for cele- | 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary in- | 
clude a general evangelical gathering 
on March 13-14; a parade, a rally in | 
front of the capitol, and denomina- 
tional meetings preceding the great 
assembly, held in the Stadium be- 
cause no church is large enough; ad- 
dresses by Dr. Alberto Rembao, au- 
thor and editor of La Nueva Demo- 
cracia; Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, sec- 
retary of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, and Dr. Al- 
fonso Rodriguez, Presbyterian presi- 
dent of the interdenominational Evan- 
gelical Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba. 
Forty mainland Presbyterian Church 
leaders, visiting the islands under the 
leadership of Dr. Edward A. Odell, 
will be joined at San Juan by similar 
groups from other denominations for 
further visitation. 


back: “You settle it; that’s your problem.” 
His committee meetings go sometimes to 
2 A.M.; but at 2 A.M., the decision is theirs, 
not his. 

Some think he isn’t Presbyterian enough, 
at times. When they got into an impasse 
recently over the appointment of a new 
president for the Union Seminary in 
Puerto Rico, a bad interdenominational 
scrap seemed inevitable; Odell stopped it 
by obtaining Presbyterian funds to pay a 
Baptist “prexy” in a Union Seminary! 
“Why not?” he asks. “He was the man 
for the job, wasn’t he?” Ability to do a 


job is more important, to his way of think- 
ing, than denominational connections. The 
Kingdom is larger than any one church. 
He has encouraged Presbyterian co- 
operation in Union Seminary, at the Poly- 
technic Institute, in the publication of an 
interdenominational paper, and in two 
union churches. (Four of the five churches 
he has pastored in the West Indies, inci- 
dentally, are now self-supporting churches. ) 
He has fought hard to maintain the (gen- 
tlemen’s) comity agreement in the terri- 
tory, under which the denominations di- 
vided the territory and each stayed in its 
allotted portion, letting the other denomi- 
nations work elsewhere. Like Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians, it is an agreement 
never put in writing and never broken. 


“Spare time” work 


When the English-speaking people of 
Havana came to the place where they 
wanted a church of their own, they asked 
Odell to do the preaching; he did it in 
“spare time” snatched from his work as 
superintendent of Spanish-speaking work. 
The businessmen of Cuba wanted an 
“English” hospital; they came to him and 
said, “As businessmen, we're disgracefully 
suspicious of each other. But we trust you. 
Will you lead the campaign?” He led: 
the hospital stands today as an Odell ac- 
complishment. When he announced that 
he was leaving Havana, later, they came to 
him again: “Why are you leaving us? Is 
it for financial reasons? If it is, write your 
own check!” But it wasn’t financial; he 
was leaving in the interests of an in- 
digenous church. 

A Canadian “nobleman” was in Havana 
during the hospital campaign; they went 
to him for a contribution. He put his nose 
in the air and said, “I’m not interested. 
In Canada, the government builds the 
hospitals.” Odell asked him, “Sir, if you 
have an attack of acute appendicitis to- 
night, where will you go?” “I don’t know,” 
snapped his lordship. “Where will I go?” 
Odell couldn’t resist it. He said, “That, 
sir, all depends on how you're living!” 
His lordship wrote a check. 


Sparkling good humor 


That sparkling good humor is his great- 
est asset. But it is never facetious, never 
trifling. Men die of acute appendicitis, 
and his lordship knew it. Once when the 
National Board was trying to pick a man 
for a hot spot in Cuba, Odell suggested a 
man with the recommendation that “He 
knows how to keep his mouth shut in two 
languages.”” The Board laughed—and got 
the point; a missionary down there can 
blunder in Spanish easier than in English. 

The Latins like his good humor; they 
are naturally a bubbling people, loving a 
laugh. They go for Odell, perhaps because 
he is such a bewildering denial of the 
ancient and dishonorable conception of a 
missionary as a sour-puss in a stove-pipe 
hat and a swallow-tail coat. They like a 
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happy religion, and this is it. But the 
humor is reverent, a corollary to the main 
effort, which is the teaching and preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ. 

Years ago he got a box of clothes for a 
leper colony in the hills; he was so glee- 
ful over those clothes that he started to 
tear the lid off the box before he started 
the usual chapel service. An old man said 
to him, “Sir, we are most grateful for the 
clothes. But—couldn’t we pray first?” 
Odell never forgot it; his program from 
there on was one of prayer first, clothes 
second. 

He is a little impatient with those well- 
meaning enthusiasts who think salvation 
may come to these Indies by way of new 
clothes, better pigpens, and staggered 
crops. That may be important, but... 
“Until you get better Christian character 
in the individual, you never get a better 
community.” Right now he is enthusiastic 
about El Guacio—a brilliant community 
project in the hills near San Sebastian (see 
P.L., June 19, 1948), where a group of 
young people are working for ten dollars 
a month and board, leaving a whole coun- 
tryside with an unbelievable demonstra- 
tion of Christian living and service. He 
backs El Guacio to the limit, as he has 
backed many another social project—but 
for every new pigpen in that new project 
he has backed a dozen new churches. 


Slow, patient, loving work 

Fifty years ago, there was something 
shameful about being a Protestant in 
Puerto Rico; now it is respectable and a 
part of the thinking of the people. That 
isn’t a triumph for Odell alone, and he’s 
the first to say so, nor is it cause for 
crowing in Protestantism. It is simply the 
outgrowth of the missionary method in 
which he has pinned his faith. It is slow, 
patient, loving work with individuals. 
You'll never understand it by studying 
statistical reports of Presbyterian prog- 
ress; you'll get it by studying the human 
product—the children snatched from pov- 
erty and ignorance, the nurses, doctors, 
teachers, the Christian housewives and 
statesmen, and the little evangelists in the 
hills. Slowly, they have found in the 
Bible and in the living of the missionary 
the truth that sets men free, and they 
say “I’m free!” now as they never said it 
in the days just after the Spanish War. 
It was political freedom then. Now thev 
know of the wider liberty won for them 
by Christ. 

It took a long time, but what is time 
to God? He has all eternity to work in. 
It took time, and love, and laughter, and 
faith in people. But it has been one of 
the most fruitful missionary efforts of our 
times. 

The “beloved boss” retires this year. 
But the forces and the tides of which he 
has been so great a part will not retire. Do 
the tides of the sea stop rolling when one 
ship ties up? 
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ILL HARRIS, a converted Texas cow- 

boy and Presbyterian missionary to 
Puerto Rico, had tried three times to start 
a boarding school for the country boys 
and girls who had asked him to teach them 
to read and write. Each time he had been 
thwarted. The people of San German all 
knew that “Mi’ter Harry,” as they called 
him, was half fanatical about education 
and wanted to buy a good location, but 
nobody wanted to sell. 

Then don Paco Lagarde was taken seri- 
ously ill and thought he was going to die. 
He sent for Mr. Harris and offered to sell 
his roo-acre plantation for $8,000. Where 
would a poor missionary get such a sum? 
From his meager earnings Mr. Harris paid 
$250 for a three-month option and took 
the next boat to New York to see if he 
could raise the rest of the funds. 

As Dr. Harris—he now has one D.D. 
and two LL.D.’s—tells it: “I, a Presby- 
terian minister, took a letter from Mr. 
A. J. Greif, a Roman Catholic, to Mr. 
John E. Berwind an Episcopalian, in New 
York. In San Juan I picked up postal 
cards to show the need of a school. One 
was a palm park country house, with a 
grass covered roof, bulging out with chil- 
dren in the door and window and overflow- 
ing into the yard. Another colored card 
showed the father of that family plowing 
with a yoke of oxen bound by their horns 
to a stick plow. Mr. Berwind looked 
holes through me and said he would give 
me a thousand dollars on my return from 
Philadelphia.” 


Trip nets $1500 


His trip to Philadelphia netted him 
gifts of $500 and $1,coo. “I had to hurry 
back to New York and catch my steamer. 
I called on Mr. Berwind and showed him 
the checks I had. He called in his clerk 
who went back and brought a check, which 
Mr. Berwind signed and handed me, for 
twenty-five hundred dollars! 

“Don Paco was recovering when I re- 
turned to Puerto Rico and offered me $500 
to cancel the trade. I advanced a like sum 
for the extension of the option until 
January 7, 1912.” 

January 7 came all too soon. In one 
way or another all the money to purchase 
the land had been secured except $300. 
Mail day came, the day before the option 
expired. There was a letter from Mr. 
E. O. Emerson of Titusville, Pennsylvania, 


Shoestring College 


How ex-cowboy Will Harris built 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 
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from whom Dr. Harris had asked $1,500. 
When he saw the envelope he said to him- 
self, “Here is $300 for the land and $1,200 
to start the school.” But he was wrong: 
the check was for exactly $300. Looking 
back, Dr. Harris says, “The Lord has 
never given me more than I needed but has 
always supplied my needs fully. .. .” 

So the land was bought and the school 
started on faith in the old farm house on 
the coffee plantation. The girls lived on 
the second floor; kitchen, dining room. 
and classrooms were on the first floor; the 
boys lived under the house. They nailed 
palm leaves to the pillars and set their 
cots on the ground. Everything went fine 
until a tropical downpour came and the 
pigs and goats rushed in out of the rain 
overturning the beds and boxes. 


Debts accumulated 

From the beginning every student 
worked to help pay his way. Food was 
often scarce and always plain. So many 
students came that debts began to accumu- 
late. The Board of Home Missions de- 
cided to send a committee to investigate. 

The committee saw the students at their 
study and work in kitchen, laundry, and 
garden. They saw the shacks that were 
used for dormitories, and the flimsy class- 
room building with sheet iron roof and 
palm leaves for sides. They went back to 
New York and said, “This man Harris is 
no visionary—he is a man of vision. He 
must have our help.” 

A grant of $75,000 was made to build a 
combined administration and classroom 
building. Architects said, “It will cost 
$150.000.” Dr. Harris answered, “No, it 
will cost only $75,000. That’s all the 
money we've got.” 

And it was built for the $75,000. Ships 
and railways hauled materials free of 
charge. The students did most of the 
work. Sand and gravel were hauled in 
ox-carts from the bed of the nearby river. 

The building was put up all right, but 
for several years it had neither doors nor 
windows. Some of the early teachers lived 
in its fourth floor with burlap curtains for 
doors and no plumbing. For nearly ten 
years the floors were rough concrete. 

The school that had such humble begin- 
nings now has property worth well over a 
million dollars and an endowment of near- 
ly half as much. It has thirty reinforced 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Challenge 
Of Brotherhood 


Last month most of the people of the 
United States observed Brotherhood Week. 
In many parts of the country groups of 
Christians and Jews, Negroes and whites, 
and Japanese and Chinese Americans got 
together in the kind of fellowship that 
transcends prejudice. 

In Dover, New Jersey, the members of 
Dover’s First Memorial Presbyterian 
Church joined the congregation of the 
Dover Jewish Center in the Center’s audi- 
torium for a program of Jewish and Chris- 
tian choral music. The crowd, which over- 
flowed the auditorium, sang “E] Kelohenu” 
and “Come, Thou Almighty King.” Rabbi 
Samuel Adelman prayed, “As we members 
of different faiths gather this night not to 
resolve our differences but to strengthen 
our respective beliefs, may we find the 
bond which unites us as Thy children.” 
Pastor Hugh M. Miller of the First Me- 
morial Church pronounced the benediction 
for the group “in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” The Dover Ad- 
vance said about the service, “An adven- 
ture in understanding was undertaken .. . 
locally this last week. . . . This was not a 
compromise, not a glossing over of differ- 
ing backgrounds, but a sincere presenta- 
tion by two churches of their religious 
music . . . it was a highly profitable ex- 
perience.” 

In Winter Park, Florida, Rollins 
College awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities to Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, founder of Bethune-Cook- 
man College. The famous Negro educator 
was the first person of her race ever to re- 
ceive an honorary degree by a white South- 
ern college. In northern Florida, the Talla- 
hassee City Commission adopted an ordi- 
nance forbidding the crosses, robes, and 
masks of the Ku Klux Klan ever again to 
enter Florida’s capital. On the far-off 
Island of Rhodes a Negro statesman, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche of the United States, 
worked out a historic agreement between 
the Jews of Israel and the Mohamme- 
dans of Egypt. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the First United 
Church (Presbyterian) made Mr. Alfred 
M. Cohen, honorary international presi- 
dent of B’nai B'rith, Jewish fraternal or- 
ganization, an honorary member of its 
congregation. Mr. Cohen, who lives next 
door to the church, has been attending 
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Sunday services there for ten years. 

And in Chester, Pennsylvania, Presby- 
terian elder and General Council member 
Herbert E. Millen, first Negro jurist in the 
history of that state, said, “Artificial bar- 
riers which in this country have had a 
tendency to keep people of different racial 
and religious backgrounds apart have 
threatened to tear us asunder.” Judge 
Millen said that the time will come soon 
“when all the tenets of the Bill of Rights 
are going to become an actuality. This 
matter of constantly talking about broth- 
erhood will create an attitude to the end 
that eventually it will become a reality. 
Then, in this country, we will develop real 
social justice.” 


Trial in Bulgaria: 
A Tragic Farce 


“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know 
not what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

Next week marks the 174th anniversary 
of the speech given by Patrick Henry in 
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1775 at St. Johns Episcopal Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Last month in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, these words were ground into the 
earth and trampled by a group of men to 
whom liberty is a mockery and death a 
release too fine for those who oppose them. 
These men were the Communists who ar- 
ranged and conducted the “trial” of the 
fifteen Protestant ministers of the United 
Evangelical Churches in Bulgaria. 

The trial of the Bulgarian Protestants 
was the weirdest and most ominous yet in 
the Communists’ drive against organized 
religion. It was reminiscent of the famous 
Soviet “purge” trials of the 1930’s. 

The sight of Baptist, Congregationalist, 
and Methodist pastors weeping and sob- 
bing while they lashed themselves with 
bitter words of self-condemnation and 
piteous words of “forgiveness” will not 
soon be forgotten by the few Western 
observers who attended the trial. It seemed 
worse than death itself. Some of the ac- 
cused read their “confessions” in listless, 
robot-like monotones, as if they were try- 
ing to crawl back into themselves to 
escape the horror which surrounded them. 
The ironic warning of the Reverend Nikola 























Two principals in the Bulgarian pastors’ treason trials. This picture, taken in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1947, shows Dr. Vassil Ziapkov (center left), head of 
Bulgarian Congregational Church, and Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn (center right), 
then head of the World Council reconstruction department, talking to two 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church members. Dr. Ziapkov is one of the ministers seized 
by the Communists. Dr. Cockburn was accused of espionage by Bulgarian Reds. 
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Naumov, Baptist head of the United 
Evangelical Churches and the first of the 
defendants, when he advised “all waverers 
to go to the state security people for their 
re-education,’ said more than all the 
testimony, 

Although the trial was treated as just 
an anti-climax to the Mindszenthy case by 
many U.S. newspapers, it was vitally im- 
portant to American Protestants. The 
Communists had, through the pastors, spe- 
cifically accused American church and 
government officials of spying in Bulgaria. 
They charged that the World Council of 
Churches was a “front” for U.S. imperial- 
ism. And they slandered one of the world’s 
leading Presbyterians, Dr. James Hutchi- 
son Cockburn, former Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, by accusing him of 
being a spy when he went to Bulgaria in 
1947 as director of the World Council’s 
department of reconstruction and inter- 
church aid. 

Dr. Cockburn was en route to New Zea- 
land when he was accused, but a spokes- 
man for him at World Council headquar- 
ters explained that Dr. Cockburn had gone 
to Bulgaria only to discuss “the best ways 
churches in other countries could help” 
in the rebuilding of Bulgarian Christianity. 
The Scottish church leader had conferred 
openly with Bulgarian churchmen (see 
cut) and with Communist government of- 
ficials. The government had offered full 
cooperation in the shipment of relief sup- 
plies. The World Council spokesman said, 
“All these shipments were made through 
regular governmental banking and ship- 
ping channels. This aid was motivated 
solely by Christian love and in all cases 
was transmitted in an open and forthright 
manner,” 

An American church leader also accused 
by the Communists of spying in Bulgaria 
was even more explicit. Bishop Paul N. 
Garber, head of The Methodist Church in 
Europe, said, “My only visit to Bulgaria 
took place in November, 1947. ... My 
visit was concerned entirely with religious 
affairs pertaining to The Methodist 
Church. . . . I had conferences with the 
then minister of foreign affairs Kimon 
Georgioff and minister of cults Dimiter 
lliev. I know that no Methodist 
leader in Bulgaria is guilty of plotting 
against the state.” 

A week after this statement, Dr. Garber 
revealed some facts about the head of the 
Bulgarian Methodist Church, the Rev- 
erend Yanko N. Ivanov, one of the fifteen 
who Dr. Garber said he had 
received reliable information from Sofia 
that Dr. Ivanov’s confession “could only 
have been secured under duress and tor- 
ture.” Dr. Garber said Dr. Ivanov had 
been questioned for twenty-four hours at 
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‘confessed.” 


a time without interruption, had been 
forced to stand for hours despite the fact 
he is lame, and had also been denied toilet 
facilities for long periods. Mrs. Ivanov 
had been mistreated by the Communists 
and was forced to dig ditches and break 
stones in a work brigade. The Ivanovs’ 
two sons were arrested last year. One was 
sent to a labor camp, and the other has 
not been heard from since November. 
But these facts would not help Chris- 





Methodist Bishop Paul Garber 


tians in Bulgaria. As the New York Herald 
Tribune put it, the trial was the “tragedy 
of a doomed people, doomed to mutual 
suspicion and the endless prying of the 
police state, doomed to renounce the 
Christian fellowship that rises above na- 
tional boundaries. . . . The confessions, 
the open proceedings of the trial stand 
out clearly enough . . . but they are only 
the token, the warning, of the massive 
misery which they represent.” 


“One Great Hour” 


To Be Heard March 26 


Members of more than 76,000 churches 
throughout the country will be getting a 
postcard in the mail next week. The card 
will be their written invitation to listen 
to “One Great Hour” on Saturday night, 
March 26, from ten to eleven o’clock 
(Eastern Standard Time). 

The program, supported by almost every 
Protestant denomination in the country, 
aims to raise $15,000,000, a large part of 
the funds necessary for 1949 church over- 
seas relief programs. 

The script for the broadcast has been 
written by Erik Barnouw, president of the 
Radio Writer’s Guild, under the direction 
of playwright and author Robert Sher- 
wood. It will dramatize the work the 
church has been doing to rehabilitate phys- 
ically and spiritually war-stricken peoples 
all over the world. President Harry S. 


Truman is scheduled to speak, and fore- 
most actors and actresses have volunteered 
their time for the program. Listeners will 
be urged to attend church the next day, 
March 27, when the special offering will 
be collected. 

In the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
money from the “One Great Hour” offer- 
ing and from the Sacrificial Meal Plan will 
make up the Lenten Sacrificial Offering 
for overseas relief outside the regular 
1949 Benevolence Budget. According to 
Dr. William N. Wysham, chairman of 
the Sacrificial Offering Committee, the de- 
mand for “One Great Hour” promotional 
material has far exceeded the supply— 
over one million envelopes had been sent 
out to local churches by March. 


Christian Faith Still 
Lives in Baltics 


Protestant Christianity is still alive and 
strong behind the borders of the first 
iron curtain countries even though it is 
officially “crushed” by the Communists. 
This news was revealed last month when 
the Christian Press Bureau of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, quoted a letter received from 
one of the Baltic nations (Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania—exact identification was 
withheld for security reasons). 

The letter, sent somehow to Sweden, 
declared that the Christian faith of the 
Baltic peoples, most of whom are Prot- 
estant, “has not grown cold, even though 
we are under Communistic terror. . . . 

“T have heard from many that they re- 
gard our countries as dechristianized, with 
children unbaptized and unconfirmed,” the 
writer said.. “Even if I cannot give sta- 
tistics—the Russians would certainly be 
interested in such facts—there are as many 
Christian marriages, baptisms, confirma- 
tions, and burials as before. But it is all 
done ‘underground.’ 

“Don’t worry about us. No power can 
take the living faith in God from us. In 
spite of all the suffering, Christianity has 
a more powerful hold on the people than 
ever before. It seems that the enemies of 
humanity fear Christian faith more than 
anything else. This is indicated plainly 
at the so-called ‘information meetings,’ 
where one [a government spokesman] 
hysterically calls God an imaginary dic- 
tator who from early times has terrorized 
the people who permit themselves to be- 
lieve in this dictator. 

“Even though the godless think that 
such propaganda weakens the Christian 
faith, they are mistaken. It is not in this 
way that our hearts are turned away from 
God. 

“Officially, the Church cannot exist. 
Therefore, the pastors are laborers, me- 
chanics, office clerks, and continue their 
spiritual offices without being appre- 
hended by the authorities. A few pastors 
minister openly so that those who do not 
are undetected.” 
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Church Relief Totals 
60 Million in Germany 

The generosity of American Christians 
towards their brothers in Europe and Asia 
is well-known through agencies like Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief, 
and the Friendship and CROP trains. But 
the work of one of the most important 
American relief agencies has often been 
overlooked in the U.S. because of its 
unique structure. 

The agency is called CRALOG (Coun- 
cil of Relief Agencies Licensed for Opera- 
tion in Germany ). It is composed of four- 
teen member agencies, including Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief, 
and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. It is usually overlooked because 
people think that the member agencies 
handle their own distribution of supplies 
sent to Germany. 

Last month CRALOG added up the 
totals on the amount of relief goods it had 
shipped and distributed to the German 
people in the three years of its operation. 
Since 1946, more than a hundred million 
pounds of food, clothing, medicines, and 
other supplies, worth more than $60,000,- 
ooo, had been processed. In_ 1948, 
CRALOG had its best year when the four- 
teen member agencies shipped 66,871,754 
pounds of supplies valued at $25,000,000. 
Church World Service contributed the 
most in the three-year period, with a total 
of over thirty million pounds. The Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference sent over twenty- 
five million pounds, and the Mennonite 


Central Committee was third in volume 
with almost twenty-one million pounds. 

After the totals had been released, 
Arthur S. Joice, CRALOG executive sec- 
retary, said, “It is clear to me that the 
effort to inculcate democratic ideals in 
German hearts has been furthered in- 
finitely more by voluntary gifts, extended 
with love and compassion, than by all the 
gifts that governments and armies could 
bestow upon them.” 


Missouri Valley College 
Receives Unique Grant 


Because of its “unusually strong Chris- 
tian atmosphere” and competent faculty, 
Presbyterian-related Missouri Valley Col- 
lege at Marshall, Missouri, had a unique 
honor bestowed on it recently. It was the 
institution chosen by the American Hu- 
manics Foundation to launch a far-reach- 
ing social welfare training project. 

The Foundation, incorporated late last 
year under the state laws of Missouri, is 
composed of professional Boy Scout lead- 
ers from all over the nation. These execu- 
tives felt that more adequate training at 
the undergraduate level was needed to 
prepare young people for professional 
social welfare and youth work. 

Just how the group is going to bring 
such training about can be seen from the 
five-year program scheduled to go into 
effect at Missouri Valley next fall. 

First of all, the Foundation working in 
cooperation with college officials, has en- 
larged the college curriculum, adding 














Rev. and Mrs. Dean Lewis and their two children say a word of prayer before 
leaving Atlanta, Georgia, for Costa Rica in a jeep and home-made trailer. Mission- 
aries of the Central American Mission (Presbyterian, U.S.), the Lewises will 
spend the next five years in Central America, teaching and preaching. The 
4,000-mile trip covers Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
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courses in human engineering, program 
building, financing, and “other skills nec- 
essary for good leadership.” Chairs of 
psychology, sociology, human relations, 
and speech will be endowed by the Foun- 
dation, and distinguished educators in 
these fields will be added to the faculty. 
These new courses, primarily offered to 
social welfare majors, are to be open to 
the entire student body. 

In connection with regular courses there 
will be a full calendar of lectures and 
seminars, led by leaders of youth move- 
ments such as the YMCA, YWCA, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and nationally fa- 
mous psychologists, sociologists, and psy- 
chiatrists. 

The Foundation, in fairy-godmother 
style, is also establishing the Dr. James 
E. West Memorial Library of the Humani- 
ties, named in memory of a former chief 
executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The college has been given a grant of $22,- 
ooo for library books and equipment. 

Men who sign up this fall for the new 
program will have the opportunity to live 
in a dormitory which has been especially 
designated for them, although living there 
doesn’t stop them from joining campus 
fraternities and organizations. A former 
professional scout leader will be the dor- 
mitory master. 

After the program has run two years at 
Missouri Valley, the Foundation plans to 
extend its work to another campus. In 
ten years, five colleges are scheduled to 
benefit from the project. 


The World Council: 
Past, Future, Present 


In February the World Council of 
Churches experienced its busiest month 
since September and the Amsterdam As- 
sembly. Most of the news space given 
last month to the World Council con- 
cerned the alleged involvement of World 
Council officers in the case of the fifteen 
Protestant ministers on trial in Bulgaria 
(see page 7), but important news also 
came from Bossey, Switzerland, where the 
Council’s executive committee held its 
first meeting. 

Members of the executive committee 
discussed reactions to the Amsterdam As- 
sembly, set plans as far ahead as 1951, and 
closed their meeting with a timely state- 
ment on the “threats to man’s rights and 
freedom which openly or covertly seem to 
be developing in almost every part of the 
world.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the World 
Council’s general secretary, had a lot to 
say about the “great misunderstandings” 
arising from the Amsterdam Assembly. He 
wasn’t too pleased about the misunder- 
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standings, but he was sure “that no other 
ecumenical meeting has had such an inten- 
sive follow-up in the life of the churches.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said about the mis- 
understandings, “We have been told that 
Amsterdam has shown no interest at all in 
questions of Christian unity. But we have 
also been told that the ‘advocates of one 
united church are at the helm of the 
World Council and are determined to use 
it as an instrument for promoting ecclesi- 
astical union. .. .’ 

“It has also been suggested that on 
political and social matters Amsterdam 
has been as vague as a Papal encyclical. 
But large banking firms in the United 
States and Switzerland have found it nec- 
essary to circulate to their customers a 
detailed refutation of the ‘dangerous so- 
cialistic theories’ of the World Council. 
Moreover, the Assembly has in turn been 
described as being dominated by the Amer- 
icans, by the Continentals, by the Ortho- 
dox, and by the British. 

“All this shows that an enormous 
amount of patient explanation will still be 
necessary before the world at large will 
fully understand the nature of our un- 
precedented and complex undertaking.” 

As far as the future was concerned, 
the executive committee announced that 
two of the main topics for discussion when 
the Council’s powerful ninety-member 
central committee meets at Chichester, 
England, this July, would be “Church 
Action in International Affairs” and “What 
the Churches Expect from the World 
Council.” Plans for a Far East conference 
to be sponsored jointly with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council were endorsed. 
The conference has been tentatively set 
for January, 1950, with Siam or the 
Philippines as possible sites. The commit- 
tee also approved regional conferences in 
Europe and the United States during 1951 
in order to enlist the support of more lay- 
men. They also confirmed the appoint- 
ments of London newspaperman Bernard 
Causton as a new secular press publicity 
secretary and of a vet-unnamed missionary 
leader as the Council's secretary for evan- 
gelism. 

And on the evening of the same 
day that the fifteen Bulgarian Protestants 
were indicted on spy charges, the executive 
committee came out with a declaration 
which stated in part: “In numerous coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, governments 
which claim to guarantee freedom of con- 
science and religion are in fact denying it. 
The freedom of the Church to preach the 
Word of God to all men in all realms of 
life is restricted. Religious instruction of 
young people is hindered. Christian youth 
movements are prohibited. There is inter- 
ference with the training of the clergy 
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and the appointment of church leaders. 
Obstacles are put in the way of public 
evangelism and missionary work. Officers 
and members of the churches have been 
arrested and imprisoned on an ever-in- 
creasing scale. . . . We see in these meas- 
ures a deliberate attempt to undermine 
the witness of the churches by forcing 
them either to withdraw completely from 
public life or to become tools of a secular 
policy. 

“In face of these dangers, we reaf- 
firm the conviction of the Amsterdam As- 
sembly ‘that every person has the right to 
express his religious beliefs in worship, 
teaching, and practice, and to proclaim the 
implications of his beliefs for relationships 
in a social and political community... .’ 

“Against tyranny, whether open or cov- 
ert, and its inevitable consequence in bar- 
barous acts which have enraged the con- 
science of mankind, sound world public 
opinion is a strong bulwark. The defense 
of human rights and liberties must be re- 
garded as a matter of international re- 
sponsibility. . . .” 








Dr. Macartney in his new pulpit. 


Retired Pastor Preaches 
In Largest “Church” 


Most recently retired ministers like to 
take an occasional turn in the pulpit but 
usually don’t tackle any full-time pastoral 
jobs. Not so with Dr. John Robertson 
Macartney, who retired two years ago 
after twelve years of service at the Palm 
Springs Presbyterian Church, Palm 
Springs, California. Dr. Macartney now 
is pastor of the most spacious church he 
has ever had. In fact, it is perhaps the 
most spacious church in the world. 

Dr. Macartney’s “church” is a gigantic 
open-air temple which includes thousands 
of miles of Southern California desert. It 
is bounded in part by Mt. San Jacinto 
and snow-covered San Gorgonio Mountain, 


two of the largest in lower California. 

Dr. Macartney’s congregation is com- 
posed of inhabitants of Palm Desert, Cali- 
fornia, and members of the recently-built 
Shadow Mountain Club, located some 
twelve miles below Palm Springs. The 
founders of the club wanted to have 
church services in the newly-developed 
community so they asked Dr. Macartney 
to help them. A pulpit platform was 
erected on the desert and an area graded 
in front of it for the worshippers. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Section Holds Meeting 


While most of America’s Protestants 
were waiting for news about the “trial” 
of the fifteen Bulgarian pastors indicted 
by the Communists, a group of Presby- 
terian and Reformed churchmen warned 
the world about other violations of re- 
ligious freedom and human rights. 

The warning came from the Western 
Section of the World Alliance of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches (P.L., Sept. 
4, 18) which met last month at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. The Western Sec- 
tion of the Alliance represents churches in 
North America including the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., the Reformed Church in 
America, the United Church of Canada, 
and for the first time, the Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico. 

The Section noted that the “sacred prin- 
ciple” of religious freedom had been “‘in- 
vaded by political and ecclesiastical des- 
potisms.” It then went on record to ex- 
press “grave concern” over five specific 
situations concerning the second of these 
despotisms. The five were: (1) The 
“growing pressure to divert federal funds 
to parochial schools.” (2) The Dixon, 
New Mexico, public school controversy in 
which Roman Catholic nuns and priests 
were using the schools to propagate the 
doctrines of their church. (3) The “ban- 
ning of certain periodicals of national rep- 
utation from public and school libraries 
in the United States.” The reference was 
to the banning of the weekly magazine, 
The Nation, from libraries in New Jersey 
and New York because the journal was 
alleged to have published anti-Catholic ar- 
ticles. (4) The “systematic persecution of 
Protestant Christians in Spain both by 
civil and religious authorities and the 
growing infringements on religious lib- 
erty .. . in Mexico and certain nations 
of Latin America.” (5) Efforts to effect 
the recognition of “fascist Spain.” 

In addition to this declaration, the Alli- 
ance delegates demanded that the whole 
question of Roman Catholic efforts to 
deny religious freedom be studied and re- 
ported on at next year’s meeting. They 
recommended the formation of a “vig- 
orous” subcommittee headed by Dr. John 
A. Mackay, president of Princeton Thec- 
logical Seminary, to do the spadework for 
the report. 
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The delegates also heard a report by 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh, secretary of 
the Western Section, of last summer's 
meeting of the full World Alliance at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Pugh urged the 
restoration of unity between Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches throughout the 
world. He said that the establishment of a 
new world office for the Alliance at Geneva 
(the old office was in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) would mean much for unity between 
Alliance members in Hungary, France, 
Indonesia, and North America. 

Dr. F. Scott Mackensie, delegate from 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
theology professor from Montreal, was 
elected to head the Western Section this 
year. He succeeds Dr. Edgar R. Romig, 
Reformed Church pastor from New York. 
Dr. Robert B. Whyte, First Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, was named vice- 
chairman, and Dr. Pugh, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was re- 
elected secretary. 


Christianity Replaces 
Communism in Belgium 


While French Protestants were trying 
to stop the growth of Communism in their 
ranks, a recent report from Belgium re- 
vealed that the swing of the working 
classes to Communism there had been 
halted. 

Religious News Service correspondent 
John Ashton said last month from Brus- 
sels that, with the exception of a small 
part of the population, most of Belgium’s 
workers have withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of Communist propaganda in the 
past eight months. He added that church 
leaders have noted with satisfaction a 
general renewal of religious activity, espe- 
cially in the industrial and mining dis- 
tricts of the country which had been 
subject for months to powerful Com- 
munist agitation. 

The reasons given for this significant 
turn-about are three: 

(1) The firm policy of the Belgian 
government since its adherence to the 
Atlantic Defense Pact. 

(2) The renewed vigor with which both 
Protestants and Catholics have been cam- 
| ligning, 

(3) Strong reaction to the recent church 
trials in Hungary and Bulgaria, and the 
influence of a large number of refugees 
from Central and Eastern Europe. 

The tragic position of churchmen in 
countries behind the iron curtain has 
served as an example to many who wa- 
vered between religious conviction and 
political aspirations. In the words of a 
Belgian churchman, “Only large-scale un- 
employment with its consequent lower- 
ing of living standards could offer the 
Communists a chance of regaining the 
ground they have lost.” 

Protestant and Catholic churches have 
been following up this change with a vig- 
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The 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, last month 


ten-day transportation strike in 
didn’t prevent the Reverend George B. 
Pence, pastor of the James Evans Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church there, from 
making his pastoral calls. Dr. Pence 
continued neighborhood visiting in his 
usual way—by riding his bicycle. 





orous nation-wide program of religious 
revival that has never before been 
equalled in the small Atlantic nation. 
Atheism has been denounced in the pulpits 
and through official church channels. And 
examples of Communist persecution be- 
hind the curtain have succeeded in stim- 
ulating a spirit of resistance which is 
expected to play a major role in future 
decisions by the Belgian government. 


Hopeless Paralytic 
Starts Recovery 


In 1943, George Stanley, a resident of 
Harborcreek, Pennsylvania, and an elder 
in the Harborcreek Presbyterian Church, 
had a paralytic stroke which caused him 
to lapse into a mysterious coma and de- 
prived him of both his speech and his 
evesight. He retained his hearing and for 
a while was able to move one hand enough 
to express himself occasionally in writing. 
But his condition grew steadily worse as 
the months went by, causing the doctors 
to give up all hope of a cure. 

For six years George Stanley hovered 
between life and death, cared for by his 
wife. Early on the morning of February 
10, Mrs. Stanley heard her name called. 
Unable to believe her ears, she ran to her 
husband’s bedside. The lips of the man 
who had not spoken a word for six years 
moved, and he said, “Mom, I can see and 
I can talk!” 

Explanations have been offered to ac- 
count for Mr. Stanley’s improvement, but 
no one is certain what caused it. No one, 
that is, except Mr. Stanley’s friends, who 





prayed constantly for him during his long 
illness. They say all the credit goes to 
God. And Mr. Stanley, still in the grip 
of paralysis but able to talk, agrees. 


Indiam—Communist 
Testing Ground 


India is having its troubles with Com- 
munists. Last month Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru told members of the In- 
dian Parliament in New Delhi that the 
government had taken steps to frustrate 
what was apparently a Communist plan to 
sabotage the country’s railroads by arrest- 
ing some goo suspects. Nehru declared 
the government had evidence that Com- 
munists planned extensive sabotage of the 
railways and other public services in order 
to accentuate famine conditions in certain 
areas of the country, cause nation-wide 
commodity shortages, and create condi- 
tions for a mass uprising. 

Although the Indian government is anti- 
Communist, it has been loath to take any 
extreme step such as the outlawing of the 
party. Nehru’s statement put the govern- 
ment on record for the first time as re- 
gards Communism. 

Reviewing the record of Communists 
in India, Pundit Nehru declared that their 
activities had resulted in “violence, in- 
cluding murders, arson, and looting, as 
well as acts of sabotage” in certain areas. 

He called the Parliament’s attention to 
“Communist revolts that have taken place 
in countries bordering on India,” and 
pointed out that “it was presumably in 
furtherance of the same policy that at- 
tempts were made in India to incite the 
people to active revolt.” 

Referring to the subject of strikes. 
Nehru said the Communist party looks 
upon them “not from the trade union or 
economic point of view meant to better 
the lot of the workers, but as a weapon 
designed to create a chaotic state in the 
country which, it is thought, would help 
the party gain its other objectives, what- 
ever they might be.” 

There was a weapon in the Com- 
munist arsenal in India that directly con- 
cerned Americans. The weapon was agita- 
tion among college students. 

In November, Communist agitators in 
the American Mission College in Madura, 
South India, an institution supported by 
the Congregational Christian Church, in- 
cited students to strike against “selection 
examinations.” Under the University of 
Madura’s system, only the University can 
grant degrees to students. Its individual 
colleges cannot. The number of degrees 
that can be given out being limited, only 
those students who pass a “selection exam- 
ination” can be candidates for a degree. 
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Although the American Mission College 
itself had no power to make any changes, 
the Communists went ahead and forced all 
classes to close. According to an account 
written by Sherwood Eddy, former YMCA 
secretary for India, the Communists 
“threatened to break the legs and arms of 
students and to beat and knife anyone 
not striking. Led by the Communists, the 
campus went wild. Stones flew, and lives 
were threatened. The house of an Amer- 
ican missionary was stoned. Finally a mob 
of 400 students was scattered by the police 
who took charge of the campus.” 

The college won out in the end. The 
Communist leaders, who had come from 
outside, lost their student following and 
classes reopened. “Selective examinations” 
continue to be given. 

A similar strike had occurred some time 
earlier in a Christian college supported 
by an English church in the native state 
of Travancore. It was started by a young 
Communist who had been brought up as a 
Christian. 

Communist-inspired disturbances in In- 
dia’s Christian colleges are part of a big- 
ger picture, according to Reverend Ray- 
mond Dudley of the foreign mission board 
of the Congregational Christian Church. 

“This trouble in the colleges is not just 
a flash-in-the-pan affair,” Mr. Dudley said 
last month. “It is part of a systematic 
program that has been planned by the 
Communists in India. We've got to see 
that. The Communists are concentrating 
on the colleges first. If they are success- 
ful there, they will continue the attack 
elsewhere.” 


Moderator’s Earthquake 


A letter from Pastor Robert H. Prentice 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Hel- 
ena, Montana, received last month, says, 
“The Presbyterian Church has had many 
pulpit pounders in its day, but we doubt 
whether any have been able to move a 
church building in its foundations as did 
the Moderator, Jesse H. Baird, when 
preaching in Helena. 

“The middle of one of his resounding 
statements was accompanied by one of 
Helena’s familiar earth tremors, causing 
the congregation to gaze at the moving 
chandelier. The Moderator, however, car- 
ried on, and left a vital message of far 
deeper significance than the earthquake.” 


Korean Presbyterian 
Removed from High Post 


Charged with the inequitable distribu- 
tion of relief supplies, a Korean Presby- 
terian, once moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea, was removed from his 
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California Church Pioneer Honored 


The smiling old lady shown above has 
seen two churches grow from infancy to 
adulthood. In 1886, when she was in her 
early twenties, Mrs. Foster and her parents 
helped found the Presbyterian Church in 
La Crescenta, California. Her name ap- 
pears on this church’s charter. Around 
the turn of the century, Mrs. Foster moved 
to Long Beach, California, where she 
started teaching in the Church School 
of Long Beach’s Calvary Presbyterian 


Church on the day it was organized. She 
still remembers the names of most of the 
teachers and pupils who were present at 
the opening session. 

Here a former pupil, Pastor Hugh David 
Burcham of the La Canada Presbyterian 
Church, California, presents her with a 
certificate in recognition of more than 
forty years of service in the field of 
Christian education. Mrs. Foster is eighty- 
six years old. 





post as governor of Choong-chung prov- 
ince last month. The former church leader, 
Mr. Hai-Yung Yun, is now confined to 
his home and will be brought to trial soon 
in the Choong-chung provincial court. 

Mr. Yun was accused of showing favor- 
itism towards Christian Koreans in his 
distribution of relief supplies. American 
missionaries in Korea believe completely 
in Mr. Yun’s integrity and regard the 
charges as being motivated by the desire 
of his enemies to remove him from office. 

Before becoming a provincial governor 
in South Korea, Mr. Yun was a Presby- 
terian minister. He is a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and at one 
time was pastor of the largest Presbyterian 
church in Korea. Later he was elected 
moderator of the Korean Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr. Yun said, when questioned by a 
missionary friend about the charge, “I 
have perfect peace of mind. The only 
hope for the Korean people is a new life 
—the Christian way of life—for the build- 
ing of a new country.” 


CARE’s Plan to Help 
U. S. Indians Stopped 


A new program to aid American Indians 
was thwarted early last month. Just one 
hour before executives of the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe met 
to vote on the proposal to extend its pro- 
gram to include the Indians, Julius A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, informed 
CARE that emergency relief would be 
handled for the time being under Ameri- 
can Red Cross supervision. 

Under the CARE project, people would 
have been able to send CARE packages 
to Indians whose plight has been made 
worse because of the severe winter. 

According to a CARE spokesman, it 
would not have taken long to put into 
service the same methods now being used 
to distribute food and clothing in Europe. 
Public opinion, he said, seemed to favor 
such an operation. 

The matter will now be taken up by 
the Red Cross and the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Department of the Interior. 
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Communism Called a 
Threat in Latin America 


While American Christians watched the 
Church-State powder keg explode in Eu- 
rope last month, a Protestant missions 
leader warned them and the U.S. govern- 
ment not to let preoccupation with Com- 
munism in Europe obscure the threat of 
Communism in Latin America. 

The warning was issued by Dr. W. Stan- 
ley Rycroft, Latin American secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America. Dr. Rycroft said that “we have 
a little more time” in Latin America, but 
that Washington should not forget that 
the conditions which gave rise to revolu- 
tion in Russia exist at present south of the 
Rio Grande. “I refer,” he stated, “to the 
landless, hungry, illiterate, and exploited 
masses, reactionary forces in the govern- 
ments, and a politically-minded, reaction- 
ary, medieval church.” These conditions 
were prevalent, Dr. Rycroft said, despite 
the fact that Protestant churches were 
developing more rapidly in South America 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Dr. Rycroft voiced the hope that Presi- 
dent Truman’s recently-announced plan to 
stimulate production in under-developed 
areas might result in improved conditions 
for Latin America. He predicted that un- 
less measures are taken to include Latin 
America in any plan for world recovery, 
the next decade might see “violent social 
and political conflicts aimed at the over- 
throw of the existing order and an abso- 
lute disregard of .. . spiritual values.” 


Transportation Problem 


Religious principles prohibit the Amish, 
a sect whose members live largely in rural 
Pennsylvania, from owning cars. Last 
month this particular tenet of the Amish 
faith caused some transportation difficul- 
ties. 

The problem came up when a group of 
twenty-three somberly-dressed Amish ap- 
peared at a public utility commission hear- 
ing in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Complain- 
ing that the horse-drawn buggies they have 
been using are too slow and too dangerous 
for use on today’s car-whipped highways, 
the Amish asked the commission to ap- 
prove taxi service to their farm homes. 

Bus companies objected to the request, 
pointing out that there was adequate bus 
service between Lancaster and outlying 
farms. But the Amish insisted that they 
still had to have some means of getting 
from farm to farm for weddings, funerals, 
or visits. 

At last report the commission was giv- 
ing the matter of rural taxi service for 
the Amish its consideration. 
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World Health Organization 


Limited cooperation on health be- 
tween nations is not new. Quarantine 
rules have been world-wide for cen- 
turies. International health agree- 
ments in certain areas have not been 
uncommon. The League of Nations 
widened these understandings. How- 
ever, no international conference 
prior to the one of 1946 which drew 
up the World Health Organization 
(WHO) constitution squarely stated 
that ill health, wherever existing, is 
a world hazard. 

“Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity. 

“The enjoyment of the highest at- 
tainable standard of health is one 
of the fundamental rights of every 
human being without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief, eco- 
nomic or social condition. 

“The health of all peoples is fun- 
damental to the attainment of peace 
and security and is dependent upon 
the fullest cooperation of individuals 
and States. 

“The achievement of any State in 
the promotion and protection of 
health is of value to all.” 

The expression of these principles 
in the preamble to the WHO consti- 
tution prevented health problems 
from being tossed around as ideolo- 
gies conflicted. But the founders of 
WHO were not content with words. 
The sixty-one government represent- 
atives who had signed the constitu- 
tion set up an Interim Commission to 
work until the necessary twenty-six 
nations had ratified the convention. 

This Interim Commission went 
promptly to work, analyzing the 
problems of world health, preparing 
for the first World Health Assembly, 
consolidating and continuing the work 
of pre-existing international health 
agencies. Teaching and technical field 
services were sent to assist the na- 
tional health authorities of fourteen 
countries in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

In 1947, a serious cholera epi- 
demic swept Egypt. That nation’s 
Ministry of Health asked the Interim 
Commission of WHO for aid. They 
plunged headlong into the battle 
against the disease—and in six weeks 
from the date of the first reported 
case had ended it. 

In April 1948, the twenty-sixth 
nation ratified the WHO constitution. 
The first World Health Assembly met 
in Genoa in June 1948; a single world- 


wide association was in full-flown 
battle array against the waste and the 
misery brought about by disease. 

The first task of this Assembly was 
to narrow down the broad fields in 
which health aids were needed and 
select those most necessary for im- 
mediate attack. The 1948-49 budget 
of WHO, five million dollars—one- 
fifth of a cent a year per person in 
the world—would not stretch too far. 

Top priority during this first year 
has been given to campaigns against 
malaria, tuberculosis, and the vene- 
real diseases, especially syphilis. Each 
of these has a high world attack rate 
and has been increased by wars. All 
are a prime hazard to the world. 
Malaria, though incident mostly in 
tropical and semi-tropical regions, 
harms everyone; it cuts down the 
alertness necessary for modern farm- 
ing and, thereby, increases the spread 
between food production and food 
consumption. Tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases also vitally affect these 
workers in presently unproductive 
fertile areas which could otherwise 
produce more food, as well as others. 

Proper preventive, curative, legis- 
lative, and social measures can elimi- 
nate these diseases as the continuing 
scourge of the world’s peoples. WHO 
is leading the way, working in close 
cooperation with member govern- 
ments. Information and _ working 
teams have gone to nations asking 
help to combat malaria. A nationwide 
vaccination campaign against tuber- 
culosis is now under way in India 
and another in Europe. WHO is stim- 
ulating the production and the distri- 
bution of penicillin, the main curative 
agent for venereal diseases. 

Although WHO is concentrating 
fire on these three diseases, the or- 
ganization also has included as first 
priorities for 1949 a global effort to 
promote maternal and child welfare, 
better nutrition, and environmental 
hygiene. Public health administration, 
research on parasitic diseases, a spe- 
cial study of virus diseases, and a 
program for the promotion of mental 
health are further objectives. 

Regional health organizations now 
exist or will be established in six ma- 
jor geographical areas to permit the 
prompt meeting of special regional 
needs. The constant forward motion 
and surprising strength and unanimity 
of the World Health Organization has 
already proved its value. 

—CASPER BLACKBURN 
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NEWS 


Church-Going in Britain 

How many people go to church in Eng- 
land? According to a poll taken by Brit- 
ish daily newspapers last month, roughly 
one person in every five of the population 
attends regularly with more women going 
than men. 

This “faithful fifth” is evenly distrib- 
uted among various income groups 
throughout the country, according to the 
poll-takers. 

The proportion of the population listed 
as ever going to church was: Church of 
England, 60 per cent; Free Churches, 20 
per cent; Church of Scotland, 10 per 
cent, and Roman Catholic Church, 10 
per cent. 

The figures revealed that, proportion- 
ately, Free Church members worship reg- 
ularly twice as much as any other Prot- 
estant group, but that twice again as many 
Roman Catholics fall into the “regular” 
class. Catholic women also attend serv- 
ices far more often than do Protestant 
women. 


National Missions 
Fills Three Posts 


Three new faces will be seen soon at 
the New York headquarters of the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions. At the 
Board’s semi-annual meeting last month 
new appointments were made to fill the 
posts of administrative secretary of the 
Board, West Indies secretary, and Office 
of Special Gifts secretary. 

The Reverend Alexander E. Sharp 
was elected to succeed Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, who will move from the post of 
administrative secretary to that of general 
secretary this summer (P.L., June 5). Dr. 
Sharp is at present synod executive in the 
Synod of Indiana, an office which he has 
held for the past ten years. A member of 
the National Staff of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, he is chairman of its 
budget committee and vice chairman of 
the Advance Committee. Prior to becom- 
ing synod executive, Dr. Sharp served as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Columbus, Indiana; the Westhope Pres- 
byterian Church, Westhope, North Da- 
kota, and as associate student pastor of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

As administrative secretary, Dr. 
Sharp will be concerned with Presbyterian 
mission work in the United States, Alaska, 
and the West Indies; budget allocations; 
and inter-Board and interdenominational 
affairs. 

Taking over the post of Secretary for 
Work in the West Indies is the Reverend 
Bamey N. Morgan, a missionary to the 
Dominican Republic. Dr. Edward A. 
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Odell, the present secretary, retires this 
summer after serving twenty-four years 
in the post (see page 4). 

Dr. Morgan brings to his new job a 
wide knowledge of the West Indies, gained 
in the twenty four years he has spent 
there as a missionary. From 1924 to 1929 
he served as dean of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Puerto Rico. In 1929 he went 
to Santo Domingo in the Dominican Re- 
public where he is now serving as superin- 
tendent of the Board for Christian Work. 

In accepting his new appointment, Dr. 
Morgan expresses deep concern over leav- 
ing the Dominican Republic. “Roots have 
gone very deep here,” he says, “and my 
one consolation is that they will not have 
to be pulled up entirely. The only reason 
I considered the matter favorably was 
that I will still be so closely linked to the 
work here in the Dominican Republic, 
which has come to be very much a part 
of me.” 

Third of the trio of new appointees 
is the Reverend F. Campbell Symonds, 
who succeeds Walter B. Schoggen as sec- 
retary in the Office of Special Gifts. Dr. 
Symonds has been serving in this office as 
assistant secretary since 1945. Formerly 
a missionary at Hyden, Kentucky, Dr. 
Symonds was for several years director of 
the Leslie Cuunty Larger Parish. His new 
position involves advising individuals who 
desire guidance in the placement of spe- 
cial contributions. Mr. Schoggen, the 
former secretary, resigned recently to 
accept a position in business. 


Memorial for 
Presbyterian Educator 


As a president of Wilson College and 
former head of the department of educa- 
tion at Wellesley, the late Dr. Anna J. 
McKeag was a champion of education. 

In remembrance of Dr. McKeag, who 
died in November, 1947, and of her work, 
alumnae of Wilson, a Presbyterian college 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, recently 
started a memorial fund to be used to 
purchase books for the college library. 


Report on Church Women 
Published This Month 


“The grave situation in the world to- 
day with mounting secularism can only be 
met by a truly unified church that uses 
all the talents of all its members . . . male 
or female.” So concludes Women in 
American Church Life, a report published 
this month by the Friendship Press. 

Prepared by a Presbyterian church- 
woman, Miss Inez M. Cavert of the Fed- 
eral Council of Church’s Department of 
Research and Education, the book is the 
American contribution to the World Coun- 
cil’s study of life and work of women in 
the Church. Work on this project began 
back in 1947 and entailed distributing 
some 19,500 questionnaires. About 27 per 


cent (an unusually high return, according 
to the committee) were answered. Upon 
these reports Miss Cavert and her com- 
mittee based the study. 

Divided into four parts, the study in- 
vestigates about every facet of women’s 
church work, from local missionary aid 
worker to national board executive. Most 
interesting facts disclosed for the average 
reader were the women’s attitudes regard- 
ing their role in church life. The majority 
indicated that they thought that 
“All boards should include some women” 
and that “Exceptionally able women 
should have the opportunity to serve on 
any board for which they are fitted.” 

Members of the Reformed Church in 
America, the Presbyterian, U.S., and Lu- 
theran Augustana Churches, however, sup- 
ported the view that “running the church 
is a man’s job,” while United Lutherans 
and Presbyterians, U.S.A., wanted greater 
participation by women. 

The study noted further that in civic 
organizations women seldom held policy- 
making posts. In the church, however, it 
seems that they “are likely to be given 
token representation first on national com- 
mittees and boards. Gradually this is 
extended to local church committees and 
then to boards.” 

Women seem to have done the best 
job in raising funds and in supporting mis- 
sionary programs. “The great far-flung 
missionary work of American churches 
would have been impossible without them,” 
the report states. 

What about women ministers? Out of 
the 111 denominations reporting, only 
forty-one ordain and seven license women. 
And despite the grave shortage of min- 
isters, there has been no noticeable in- 
crease of women pastors since 1940. 

Women, the report summarizes, are a 
“great force” in every church, but too 
often the church—local, national, denom- 
inational, interdenominational—has rele- 
gated to them only menial and domestic 
tasks, not giving them the opportunity to 
share in the spiritual and _ intellectual 
aspects of its work. 

A companion survey on the position of 
women in the church all over the world is 
scheduled for publication soon by the 
World Council of Churches 


Attention: Composers 


The Westminster Press is planning to 
publish another junior choir book, and 
manuscripts are now being received for 
consideration. 

The anthems should be in unison or two- 
part, with accompaniment. Texts should 
be free of copyright unless their use has 
been cleared by the composers. Westmin- 
ster Press will purchase and copyright any 
anthems that are accepted. They should 
be sent to W. Lawrence Curry, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. 
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Crisp Memorial Church in industrial Baltimore gets weekly cleaning. 
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Members do all the work including repairs. 


ew Start for an Old Church 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


[Epritors’ Nore: While the Reverend 
Jacob A. Long was secretary of the Unit 
of City and Industrial Work of the Board 
of National Missions, we asked him to 
name an outstanding example of a city 
church which had come back to life after 
a decline. In reply, Mr. Long directed us 
to the old Crisp Memorial Church in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Crisp Memorial was representative of 
hundreds of downtown churches whose 
glory was a matter of history,” he wrote. 
“The old families had one by one moved 
into more desirable suburban areas. Chil- 
dren of these families didn’t share their 
parent’s affection for the old church. With 
the gradual passing of the older genera- 
tion, the church and Sunday school mem- 
bership and attendance gradually ap- 
proached the vanishing point. . 

“And during the years that the church 
was rapidly losing power and influence, 
the population of the area surrounding 
the church was increasing rapidly. More 
children were to be found within a radius 
of a mile from the church than ever lived 
there before. But the church was not 
reaching them. 

“All this changed with the coming of 
the Setziols,” Mr. Long said, going on to 
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relate the rebirth of the church under its 
present pastor, the Reverend LeRoy Set- 
ziol. Here, with the help of information 
supplied by Mr. Long, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
tells the story of how a city church, once 
dead, has come to life.] 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


LARRY WILLIAMS 


Rev. LeRoy Setziol rolled up sleeves. 


ven THE REVEREND LERoy SeEtTzIoL 
returned from the Pacific, where he 
served as a chaplain during the war, he 
brought back with him two determina- 
tions: one, to look for a post with a 
church in an industrial area; two, to apply 
to the job what he had learned from his 
chaplaincy. 

His wartime experience had given him 
new insight into the attitudes of those 
not seriously interested in religion. As 
an Army chaplain assigned to an infantry 
battalion fighting in New Guinea and the 
Philippines, he sensed the distrust with 
which he was held by many of the men. 
To offset it, he made a point of sharing 
all of the rigors of their life and of ac- 
companying them—against regulations— 
into battle and on attacking patrols. He 
was twice decorated, once for bringing 
back wounded under heavy enemy fire. 
His whole-hearted participation in the life 
of the men broke down the barrier be- 
tween them, and before long they were 
coming to his tent to discuss life and re- 
ligion far into the night. 

He became convinced that a minister in 
civilian life has to deal with the same 
distrust and learn to meet it in the same 
way. 

Tall, ungainly, his somewhat rugged 
face topped by a thatch of straight-stand- 
ing, black hair, thirty-two-year-old LeRoy 
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Setziol was formerly a minister in the 
Evangelical Reformed Church. He turned 
to the Presbysterian Church after the war 
because of its work in industrial areas. 
His interest in industrial work comes from 
a genuine liking for people who do it. 
The son of a window-trimmer, he grew up 
in an industrial section of Buffalo, New 
York, and learned the window display 
trade himself at fourteen to help support 
the family. He stills holds a union card in 
Local 144 of the CIO window display 
union. 

When he wrote applying for a National 
Board appointment, he said, “Give me the 
most difficult assignment you can find 
among working people. I'd like to try my 
hand at a tough downtown church 
problem.” 

In the old Crisp Memorial Church in 
Baltimore, where he went in June 1946, 
he got what he asked for. The once-hand- 
some, high, square church was run-down 
and decayed. Only twelve people attended 
his first Sunday service. The bulk of the 
once-active membership had been lost 
through attrition and a series of internal 





Day Nursery School children take their 
naps on cots set up in the sanctuary. 


Members of the Boys’ Class in Sunday school deliver church paper. Sun- 
day school has grown to total membership of 70 in less than three years. 
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Rehearsal time for the “Crisp Players.” Dramatic group, one of the new 


activities, was organized to present informal plays and religious drama. 


devotion to tradition combined to pro- 
hibit the adoption of new methods needed 
to broaden the scope of the church. For 
this situation, Mr. Setziol had a ready 
answer: look to the newcomers in the 
community. All during the war new fam- 
ilies had flocked into Brooklyn, the in- 
dustrial peninsula of Baltimore, to live and 
to work in the shipyards, the refineries, 
and in plants like Du Pont and U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. Many stayed on 
after the war. Most of them had broken 
church ties when they left home and had 
grown no religious roots in their new en- 
vironment. They needed a church that 
would make no distinction between Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists and Epis- 
copalians as long as the new residents had 
no church home of their own. The only 
other two Protestant churches in the area, 
both stronger and larger than Crisp, were 
endeavoring to serve the newcomers on 
denominational lines. 

Mr. Setziol set about to build up a 
Presbyterian church that would hang out 
the welcome sign for all non-church mem- 
bers in the community. His plan of action 
was based on a series of earnest convic- 
tions. The first of these was that a church 
needs to develop its own character, tailor- 
made to suit the characteristics of the 
community. 

The second was the belief that a church 
should serve the community as a whole, 
not its members alone, and that it needs 
to establish itself as a contributing unit 
of the community to attract new members. 

“Before we can, in good conscience, in- 
vite unorganized people to come to church, 
we have to make sure that we have some- 
thing to offer,” he told his congregation. 

The third of his convictions is a phi- 
losophy of leadership developed in the 
Army. The way to get things done is to 
start doing them yourself and then others 
will follow along and start working with 
you. 

This bit of philosophy was quickly put 
to work. When the Setziols arrived in 
Baltimore, they found the church and the 
manse in a bad state of neglect. Knee- 
deep grass and weeds surrounded the 
buildings. A hedge had grown wild. Poison 
ivy was growing around the entrance to 
the church. Inside both church and manse 
everything was dirty and gloomy. 

The new pastor and his wife attacked 
their task with their own hands. Borrow- 
ing $200 from a local bank for paint, a 
new sink, and other materials, they set 
to work to clean, paint, and remodel the 
manse. Then the preacher called for a 
“work-day” to do something about the 
grounds. Twenty people responded. Next 
went out a call for volunteers to attack 
the interior. Old and young came with 
scrub brushes, soap, and rags. Pews which 
had probably never been washed since 
they were installed sixty vears before 
were restored from ugly black to their 
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natural color. With assistance from the 
Board of National Missions and local 
presbytery sources, a new heating plant 
was installed. Greatest transformation 
took place in the Sunday school quarters, 
where the high-ceilinged room was bisected 
by a new floor into two useable floors. 

Money for renovating came in part 
from Restoration Funds. To obtain a loan 
it was necessary for the church to guar- 
antee a $5,000 contribution of its own. 
When this was announced, someone ex- 
claimed, “Why, we couldn’t raise $500, 
much less $5,000!” They did, though, 
church members and interested business- 
men in the community chipping in. Volun- 
teer labor put in on carpentry, painting, 
and other work counted for $1,200 of the 
total $5,000. The church is still cleaned 
and kept in repair by volunteer crews. 

In the beginning stages, the new pastor 
relied on the old members of the church, 
enlisting the enthusiasm of the active 
remnants of the congregation. As interest 
grew, new recruits were added. By the 
time the church had been cleaned up and 
refurnished, sufficient interest had been 
aroused to start on a _ program of 
activities. 

Mr. Setziol set about to study com- 
munity needs and find out what needful 
service the church could perform. He un- 
covered an aching need which the church 
was fitted to fill: an additional nursery 
school for children whose mothers had to 
work, as well as for children from fam- 
ilies disrupted by desertion or death. It 
took nearly a year to complete prepara- 
tions. A group of young married women 
got behind the project and worked like 
beavers to bring it about. The nursery 
school is now a going concern. Each day 
twenty-five children, ranging in age from 
two to seven, gather for simple lessons, a 
hot lunch, a naptime, and storytime. Ex- 
cept for the supervisor, who is paid by 
the Board of National Missions, all of 
the teachers and a cook volunteer their 
help. 

Costs of operating the school are cover- 
ed by contributions and by fees varying 
according to ability-to-pay. Since there is 
a waiting list, admission is granted on 
basis of most urgent need. 

An example from Mr. Setziol’s own 
family serves to illustrate the need for the 
school. Last year his husband 
died, leaving her with three small children. 
The Setziols brought them into their own 
home, expanding to eight the number of 
people to be cared for out of the preach- 
ers salary of $2,100, amplified by money 
he receives for running a Church School 
at a federal housing project. Mrs. Setziol 
teaches in a public school to help out. 
While the two mothers work and attend 
business school respectively, the smaller 
of the five children go to nursery school. 
The Setziols have two, Monica, seven, 
and Paul, two. 

Early in the program Mr. Setziol set 
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about to reactivate the Sunday school. To- 
day the Sunday school has a membership 
of between sixty and seventy and a staff 
of ten, who meet weekly for training and 
discussion. 

The church now has a volunteer adult 
choir, which the minister directs; a chil- 
dren’s choir, started about three months’ 
ago, and—a recent addition—“The Crisp 
Players,” a drama group organized to pre- 
sent operettas and religious drama. 

Increases in chuch attendance have 
come about mostly spontaneously; Sun- 
day attendance now averages around roo. 
Now the church has progressed to the 
point where it definitely “has something 
to offer.” It is ready to embark on the 
expansion phase of its program, and to set 
about seriously and “with good con- 
science” to invite unorganized people to 
come to church. 

Not long ago, the minister, the new 
Sunday school superintendent, and several 
young couples started on a methodical 
program of visitation. Each Wednesday 
and Saturday they make door-to-door 

(Continued on page 32) 











































The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Ruth Set- 


ziol, measures a new choir robe. 


Ralph Updike (C) and Mr. Setziol (R) visit a church family. Calls on new 
residents in community are important part of building church membership. 
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Women’s organization pitches in to repaint toys donated by local shop after 
fire. Toys are for use of children in day nursery, the church’s big project. 
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His son was the only kid in the block 


Pastors and Paychecks | 


without a bicycle; his family had no amusements or entertainments or extras. 


Though all advocate the abundant life, 
some have trouble paying grocery bills. 


By JOHN PARK LEE and JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


ype OTHER DAY a middle-aged man was 
giving us a hard luck story. It seemed 
he just couldn’t live within his income, 
was always borrowing from relatives to 
make ends meet at the end of the month. 
His son was the only kid in the block 
without a bicycle; his daughter had no 
party dress. His wife’s wardrobe consisted 
chiefly of hand-me-downs from her sister. 
The youngest child needed an operation 
to straighten her eyes, but Daddy couldn't 
afford it. 

This man hasn’t taken his wife to din- 
ner or a show in years. His family never 
goes away on vacation. They never visit 
their relatives because they can’t afford 
the transportation. The wife is a univer- 
sity graduate who left a_ professional 
career to marry; now she can’t associate 
with other educated women in their town 
because her husband doesn’t give her 
enough money to entertain or “go out.” 

We all know men like that: chronic 
failures, spendthrifts, alcoholics, unstable 
personalities who are always quarrelling 
with their co-workers and the boss. 

But this man who was talking to us the 
other day is none of these types. He had 
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a long and expensive education. He has 
an unimpeachable character. He has no 
dissipations, no luxuries, no hidden leaks 
in his budget. He has a pleasing person- 
ality and gets along well with people. He 
works hard—longer hours than most of 
his acquaintances whose incomes run into 
five figures—and he is good at his job. 


Income under $2,400 

He is a Presbyterian minister, one of 
the 645 whose annual income is less than 
$2,400. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., realiz- 
ing that the low salaries of its ministers 
and the rising cost of living combined to 
jeopardize the whole life of the Church, 
has labored during the past few years to 
bring pastors’ incomes into line with the 
times. Progress has been made. In Sep- 
tember, 1948, the average salary paid full- 
time Presbyterian ministers was $3.635.09. 
The salary is computed by taking the cash 
income and adding 15 per cent for the use 
of a manse where one is provided. 

Although hardly anyone would hold that 
$3,635.09 is commensurate with the train- 
ing and services demanded of a minister, 


still it is, in most localities, a livelihood. 
But for a man with a wife and two chil- 
dren, $3,635.09 will not leave much margin 
to cover accidents or sickness; it will 
leave very little to save for future security, 
and almost nothing for entertainment or 
“dressing up” the house. But it will keep 
the man and his family alive. 

But $3,635.09 is only the average in- 
cluding the salaries of 4,558 ministers. A 
statistical average is small comfort to a 
family on the luckless end of the scale, 
like the families of the 645 pastors who 
average, in their own group, $1,913.38. 

Pastors are not a complaining lot. They 
do not parade their problems, and it is 
sometimes difficult to know their feelings. 
To learn what is on the minds of the 
ministers in the bracket “below $2,400,” 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE prepared a question- 
naire and sent it to a sampling of these 
pastors. 

To our question, “Is your salary suffi- 
cient for your family needs?”, all but 
three pastors answered “No.” Of the three 
dissenters, two have their church incomes 
supplemented from another source; one 
has just answered a new call with an ade- 
quate salary, reports his former income 
“woefully under” his family’s needs. One 
wrote that even with his wife’s inherited 
income of $350 a year, they “never com- 
pletely see black.” 

Our questionnaire asked, “Do you ever 
have to cut items from your budget that 
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all your friends seem to be able to afford?” 
One minister answered: ““Many! No vaca- 
tions. Cannot attend conventions or con- 
ferences such as the Ohio Council of 
Churches, etc. The opera, concerts, chau- 
tauqua, etc., out of reach.” Clearly a 
minister who cannot take part in the cor- 
porate life of the Church or in the cul- 
tural development of his community is 
seriously handicapped in doing the job for 
which he spent the first half of his life 
training. 


All work and no play 

Another pastor wrote that his family 
had “no amusements or entertainments or 
extras for the home. These are not essen- 
tial needs but hard for children to under- 
stand when others have them.” We were 
puzzled at this minister’s feeling that en- 
tertainment is not essential. All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull preacher, and 
psychologists are unanimous in regarding 
entertainment and vacations as prereq- 
uisites to mental health. 

Especially poignant is the position of 
children in a penny-pinching family. One 
minister, the father of five, writes that at 
one period his children were taunted by 
their schoolmates as a “box family” be- 
cause much of their food and clothing 
came in boxes, donated by _ distant 
churches. Of these five children, not one 
has finished college or is likely to. The 
oldest, twenty-seven, has settled for a 
career in the regular army, and the young- 
est, just out of high school, has gone to 
work. Surely something is amiss when a 
man with four years of college and three 
vears of professional training is unable to 
send his own children to school. With 
modest understatement this father writes, 
“So many disappointments and frustra- 
tions incline to embitter. . . . This condi- 
tion has had a very damaging effect on my 
children’s lives.” 

To the minister’s wife, life is a con- 
tinual rain of niggling humiliations. Most 
of them are educated women, many with 
professional careers behind them. To 
women from such backgrounds, the year- 
in, year-out struggle with penury can be 
most demoralizing. One manse wife, for- 
merly a social worker, found that marriage 
to a Presbyterian minister made her a 
social worker's “case” herself. When she 
became ill, she had to appeal for charity, 
and a Red Cross worker brought her 
needed blankets and clothing. as she her- 
self had once done for the underprivileged 
Congregations who see no end to the de- 
mands they can make on the manse wife's 
time might well consider the demands 
they’ve already made in condemning her 
to walk where other women ride, to do her 
laundry by hand in the kitchen sink, and 
to haunt the bargain basements in search 
of the cheapest of whatever she needs. 

A letter from a manse wife and mother 
arrived in one of the offices of the Church 
not long ago. “Is there any group or or- 
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ganization,’ she asked, “that could help 
us with much needed clothing and linen 
supplies?” She knew no one in the office 
to which she wrote; her letter was plainly 
a gesture of desperation. “Do you think 
I am shameless or crazy?” she wrote. “I 
am perplexed with worry. I’m truly des- 
perate and can think of no one else to 
help us.” 

Her husband, it was learned, was a good 
minister who had declined opportunities 
in prosperous churches because he felt his 
present congregation needed him more. 
Some help, temporary and inadequate, was 
found for this family, and the wife sent 
a long letter of gratitude. On the first 
page she had printed with red crayon in 
letters an inch high: Thank you! “You 
have helped us,” she wrote, “physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually, more 
than you can imagine.” 

When ministers must resort to humiliat- 
ing shifts in order to feed themselves and 
their dependents, the whole Church suf- 
fers. The cause of Christ suffers. 

One of the major criteria by which a 
man is measured in this country is his 
income. We may approve or disapprove; 
it is the fact. The prestige of the Presby- 
terian Church is involved when a minister 
must stall off his creditors and his chil- 
dren are clad like waifs. Nor can a pastor, 
harassed by debt, unable to provide prop- 
erly for his family, overwhelmed by any 
unexpected emergency, living in a per- 
petual state of fear, hold out to his peo- 
ple the spiritual assurance and strength 
they need. 

A minister is no more callous than other 
men to the feelings of his wife and chil- 
dren. And more than most men, his effi- 
ciency in his work is conditioned by his 
own emotional health. To minister to per- 
sons sick in body or soul, to bring the 
truths of religion to society, requires poise 
and serenity. But poise and serenity come 
hard to a man who by his vocational 
choice has condemned his wife and chil- 





His wife’s wardrobe consisted chiefly 
of hand-me-downs from her sister. 


dren to a degraded position. One pastor 
says that personal crises in his family, 
brought on by lack of money, occur so fre- 
quently that they “add up to an emo- 
tional neurosis that, I believe, becomes a 
fundamental part of the personality.” 

The minister’s effectiveness is further 
curtailed by poverty in that he cannot as- 
sociate on equal terms with the com- 
munity’s leaders. The Presbyterian min- 
ister in a small town may be the only 
Protestant pastor in a large area. When he 
cannot mingle socially with the lawyer, 
the banker, and the mill owner—because, 
as one pastor put it, “we cannot always 
be receiving when we cannot give in re- 
turn’ —a large part of the church’s legiti- 
mate influence in that community is lost. 

In comparing a minister’s income with 
those of men in other vocations, one must 
be mindful of some special conditions. 
Like a doctor or lawyer, a pastor must 
make a large outlay for books and period- 
icals. These are the tools of his trade; 
he cannot function effectively without 
them. The world is changing fast today, 
and the minister must keep posted intel- 
lectually. For ministers living near the 
great metropolitan libraries, this expense 
may be small. But pastors in towns and 
villages must leave a sizable share of the 
budget for study materials. 


Dignified dress costs money 

The minister’s outlay for clothing is 
higher than that of many men. He can- 
not make his pastoral calls in long-wearing 
overalls, or serve on committees in low- 
cost sport shirts and slacks. His church 
and his community expect him to dress 
with dignity day-in and day-out, and this 
costs money. 

A pastor’s job is not confined to an 
office; his work takes him all over town 
and countryside. And in the majority of 
cases his transportation, whether in car 
or public conveyances, comes out of his 
own pocket. Particularly is this true of 
the less prosperous churches which pay 
the lower-bracket salaries. Thus the pastor 
with a family is in a cruel dilemma: the 
more conscientiously he works with his 
congregation and community, the more 
money goes into the gas tank and the less 
to providing for his dependents. 

In the past the Church has made mendi- 
cants of her ministers. Pastors got special 
discounts in stores; doctors treated them 
without charge; the railroads mace them 
special rates; hotels provided special 
charges, and colleges reduced their tuition 
for ministers’ children. This practice is 
gradually dying out, and most ministers 
are glad to see it; they don’t like being 
charity cases. But if they are to pay their 
way like other men, they must in turn be 
paid like other men. 

For the year 1949 only, a Ministers’ 
Emergency Relief Fund of $50,000 has 
been set up by the Church. Obviously, 
this small fund will be able to alleviate 
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only a few of the most desperate cases of 
emergency need. It is a praiseworthy 
step, but will have no effect on the pauper 
standards of hundreds of ministers. 

For foreign missionaries, the Presby- 
terian Church has provided adequate com- 
pensation by arranging allowances and 
benefits which supple...ent the modest 
salaries. The salary for a single person is 
doubled for a married couple because hus- 
band and wife are both counted as mis- 
sionaries. They are given an allowance 
for each child, and that is paid until the 
child is twenty-one, long enough to pro- 
vide an education. A house is provided 
for each missionary couple. Basic medical 
needs are taken care of by the mission, 
and each family receives an allowance for 
a vacation. Thus, although the salaries of 
ministers in foreign missions are low, the 
Church has seen to it that they are able 
to maintain decent living standards. 

The present situation for ministers in 
this country is encouraging. Pastors’ sala- 
ries have risen steadily for several years. 
But it’s not time to stop. Too many men 
preaching the abundant life still can't 
make a living. Particularly for the 645 
ministers earning less than $2.400 a year, 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has a 
long way to go toward fulfilling its pledge 
in its pastoral call to make its ministers 
“free from worldly cares and avocations,” 
so that they may fulfill their pledge to 
give all their time and energy to proclaim- 
ing the word of God. 


SHOESTRING COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 6) 


concrete buildings on its seven hills. 

On March 2, 1937, Dr. Harris retired, 
and the writer of this article succeeded 
him for a period of ten years. In its first 
twenty-five years the institution had 
grown from a grade school to a high school 
and on into a college. It became the first 
four-year college in Latin America to be 
fully accredited in the United States. 

The president of Polytechnic now, Dr. 
Edward G. Seel, is a man well-versed in 
the affairs of Latin America, having served 
as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions for over twenty years 
in Chile and Colombia. During his ad- 
ministration of two years, the student 
body has grown by about 25 per cent. The 
Institute continues to be completely inter- 
racial and bi-lingual, a meeting ground for 
the cultures of the two Americas. Its em- 
phasis, as always, is on Christian educa- 
tion. Instead of the three “R’s,” it em- 
phasizes the three “H's” in its educational 
philosophy. It strives to educate the 
heart, the head, and the hand. Today, 
with its gardens, farms, hotel, dairy, poul- 
try farm, and woodworking shop, the 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 
stands as an example of the achievement 
of Evangelical missions in Puerto Rico in 
their first half-century of operation. 
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W UNTO you, when all men shall 
speak well of you!”—Luke 6:26. 


The Shmoo is a mythical animal, recent- 
ly invented by a cartoonist. It multiplies 
more rapidly than you can count. It not 
only lays eggs but also milk (bottled) and 
butter (packaged). It is so eager to please 
that when a person merely looks at it 
hungrily the Shmoo rolls over happily, 
dead. It can then be broiled as a steak. 
Its hide makes ribbons or planks, as pre- 
ferred; its eyes make excellent suspender 
buttons. In short, the Shmoo does every- 
thing for everybody, it never criticizes 
anybody, it never bothers anyone. It is 
naturally the most popular animal in 
Wonderland. 

Who’s Shmoo? “I,” said Professor 
Crip, “I am the Shmoo. I do everything 
for my pupils—I pre-digest all their ma- 
terial for them; I make study unnecessary. 
I do not spoil their good times by burden- 
ing them with assignments. The dear 
young people mean so well, they have only 
one youth to spend, I will not make it 
unhappy for them by insisting on any- 
thing. I would not turn in a grade of 
failure for the world. I would not be the 
cause of an inferiority complex by offering 
criticisms. I do everything for everybody 
and never, never bother anyone. I am 
the Shmoo.” 

Who’s Shmoo? “We.” said Papa and 
Mamma Jellybone at once, “we are the 
Shmoos. At our house we live and let live. 
We do not grieve our little ones by saying 
so much as, ‘What are you doing?’ We 
let them develop their personalities in 
their own ways. We do not encourage 
guilt-complexes by saying, ‘Don’t.’ We do 
everything for our children; it is less 
trouble for us than teaching them how 
to do it. We hang up their clothes and 
put away their things. We try to get them 
into Professor Crip’s classes, but if we 
can’t, we do the homework that other 
teachers impose on the poor dears. We 
never order the children to do anything. 
If they don’t want to do it, that is all 
right. If they do what we can’t bear to 
look at, we roll over and play dead. We 
do everything for everybody, and we 
never, never bother anyone. We are the 
Shmoos.” 

Who’s Shmoo? “I,” said Senator 
Phil I. Buster, “I am the Shmoo. If my 
people want pork, I roll out the barrel. If 
the lobbyists want anything, I roll over 
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and play dead. My eyes make excellent 
suspender buttons, otherwise their useful- 
ness is limited. I can see what my people 
want, not what they need. I see my own 
interest, not the nation’s. I promise every- 
thing. I never argue, I find no issue im- 
portant enough to fight over. I see that 
my constituents receive all the benefits of 
government, but I do not ruffle them by 
hinting they have some duties to govern- 
ment. I am always for larger services and 
for lower taxes. I am in favor of all the 
virtues, especially motherlove, and against 
all the vices, especially those practiced at 
some distance from my district. I do 
everything for everybody and never, never 
bother anybody. I am the Shmoo.” 

Who’s Shmoo? “I,” said the Rev- 
erend Dr. Smooth-it-away, “I am_ the 
Shmoo. My people have a hard time mak- 
ing a living; they have burdens enough to 
bear without my telling them they are 
sinners. I must not irritate them by 
criticizing their ways. From me they hear 
only sweet words of comfort, never a 
warning nor a command. I do everything 
for them. Leadership is a hard business, 
it is often thankless and always trouble- 
some. So I do not develop leaders, it is 
easier all around to do things myself in- 
stead of getting anvone else to do it or 
showing him how to do it. Our church is 
Harmony Hall. I never draw any lines or 
raise any issues or start any crusades. I 
never discuss what is controversial. On 
Sunday mornings or at any time, no dis- 
turbing thought must mar the placid sur- 
face of my people’s minds. I do every- 
thing for everybody, and I never, never 
make trouble for I am the 
Shmoo.” 


anyone. 





Who’s Shmoo? “Alas’—comes a 
wailing from fools all over the world— 
“there is no Shmoo. We set up an idol 
in the form of the Shmoo, and we fell 
down and worshipped it and called it God. 
We thought that God was all smooth and 
eager to please. We never expected to 
hear anything harsh from him. We be- 
lieved our wishes created him; we believed 
he was all we wanted him to be and 
nothing we did not want him to be. We 
thought him the personal servant of each 
of us. We called him Love, and we thought 
that love meant doing everything for ev- 
erybody and never, never bothering any- 
one. We thought God was like our Papa 
and Mamma Jellybone and our good 
Preacher Smooth-it-away. We thought that 
no matter if we built our houses on 
sand or castles in the clouds, God would 
work a magic to make such houses stand. 
But now the winds are blowing, and the 
floods have come, and God has not done 
what we asked. And now that we are 
convinced there is no celestial Shmoo, we 
have turned atheists, bewailing the death 
of a god who never lived.” 

There are few things funnier than a 
Shmoo—safe in Wonderland. But when he 
walks out into the real world and sets up 
to be a teacher or a parent, a preacher or 
a politician, and especially when he per- 
suades people to believe that he actually 
runs the universe, nothing can be more 
dreadful. 


Reprinted by permission of Presbyterian Out 
look, 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. THustrations from The Life and Times of 
the Shmoo. By Al Capp. Simon & Schuster, New 
york. 
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The long and colorful past of the Book of books comes to life in Bible 


collection of the Reverend Alfred Sadler of Jersey City, New Jersey. 


OR TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES the Bible 

has been molding the minds of men. It 
became the cornerstone of our Western 
Civilization, and for hundreds of years 
was the best-known book in the world. 

In a single room of his apartment, Al- 
fred Sadler, pastor emeritus of First Pres- 
byterian Church of Jersey City, has col- 
lected exhibits that bring to life the long 
range of the history of the Book. When 
you step into this room lined with ancient 
manuscripts, you step out of time. The 
Middle Ages become a living reality as 
you finger a sheepskin vellum on which 
some patient monk (long before Chris- 
topher Columbus was born) inscribed 
verses from the Gospel of John. You can 
handle a copy of the Scriptures that was 
read when Shakespeare was writing plays, 
and leaf through the family Bible owned 
by Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Sadler has spent a quarter of a 
century assembling his collection. It has 
been an entirely private, non-professional 
pursuit which he describes as a hobby. 
It is, surprisingly enough, not a rich man’s 
hobby. Quite a complete museum of bibli- 
cal history can be built up, Mr. Sadler 
says, by a person of modest means. And 
the spiritual benefits are great: long asso- 
ciation with the Bible’s history increases 
one’s confidence in the factual authenticity 
of the Scriptures and fosters a deepening 
reverence for the two-thousand-year drama 
of the Christian Church. 

The most ancient exhibit in Mr. Sadler's 
Bible room is the Codex Sinaiticus, frag- 
ment of a New Testament manuscript 
found on Mt. Sinai and believed to have 
been ordered by the Emperor Constantine 
in the fourth century. This is a facsimile 

-for the original, the British Government 
paid half a million dollars. 

But the medieval “illuminated” parch- 
ments are originals. The printing is still 
clear and fresh, the red and blue letters 
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still bright with the love of color that 
characterized the Middle Ages. The mate- 
rial is vellum, animal skin which remains 
strong and unfaded centuries after paper 
has crumbled to dust. On this everlasting 
material, Mr. Sadler has pages from the 
Book of Hours—medieval prayerbook— 
and the music of Gregorian chants, writ- 
ten on a four-line staff with large square 
notes. 

Also originals are Mr. Sadler’s mile- 
stones in the history of the English Bible, 
the early fifteenth century Tyndale Testa- 
ment, the Coverdale and Matthew Bibles, 
the Great Bible and the Bishop’s Bible, 
and a “first edition” of the King James 
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Mr. Sadler bestows expert care on his 
old Bibles. Petroleum jelly, rubbed 
into covers, preserves rare bindings. 


Version of 1611. Included also is the 
“Breeches” Bible, so nicknamed because 
this translation describes Adam and Eve as 
making “breeches” out of fig leaves. 

Printed in modern times but harking 
back to the days when few could read, is 
the Biblia Pauperum—Bible of the Poor 
—a series of Biblical scenes and stories 
pictured in crude but touching drawings 
printed from carved wooden blocks found 
in Europe. 

Mr. Sadler’s Americana includes the fa- 
mous New England Primer, from which 
generations of Puritan children learned to 
read with such verses as 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 
He has pages from the Aiken Bible, or 
Bible of the Revolution, the only edition 
of the Scriptures officially authorized by 
Congress. There are the family Bibles of 
Webster and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Jefferson’s shortened Testament, “The 
Life and Morals of Jesus.” 


For anyone who wants to join in his fas- 
cinating and rewarding hobby, Mr. Sadler 
recommends the reading of two books as 
guides: The Bible in America, by P. Mar- 
ion Simms (Wilson Erickson, publishers), 
and The Book of a Thousand Tongues, by 
the American Bible Society (Harpers, pub- 
lishers). Not the least of the joys of Bible 
collecting, he adds, are its surprises. Not 
long ago he attended an antique show at 
the behest of his wife and noticed a worn- 
looking Bible in the display. It turned out 
to be an original of the first Bible printed 
in the state of New Jersey, fresh from 
the press in 1791. 

Without taking time even to pinch him- 
self, Mr. Sadler bought the Book, took it 
home, and placed it among his Bibles and 
manuscripts from every corner and every 
age of our Christian civilization. 

—James W. HorrMan 
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Facsimile of parchment scroll shows form in which early In Old Scotland, Bibles were chained to pulpits so they 


medieval manuscripts of Biblical books were preserved. would not be stolen. This replica is a complete Bible. 


Browsing at antique show, Mr. Sadler found first Bible Medieval monks inscribed these pages of prayer and song 


printed in New Jersey (1791), bought it without delay. by hand on sheepskin. Music is from Gregorian chants. 


Rector Cyril Carrie (left), Rabbi Samuel Berman (right) Unusual book combines Tyndale English translation with 
visit Bible room, inspect Daniel Webster’s family Bible. woodcut pictures from medieval “Bible” for illiterates. 
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THE MEANING OF LENT 


Question: What is the meaning of 
Lent, as celebrated in the Church? 


Answer: The word, Lent, is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon word lengten, mean- 
ing springtime. Lent is the spring period of 
fasting, in some churches, in preparation 
for Easter. It is a time of special peniten- 
tial observances in these branches of the 
Church. Its Scriptural foundation is the 
forty-day fast of Jesus during his tempta- 
tion (Matthew 4:2, etc.), the fasts of 
Moses (Exodus 24:18), and of Elijah (I 
Kings 19:8). 

The “propriety” of a forty-day fast 
was recognized as early as the fourth 
century, but the Church did not decide 
exactly what constituted a forty-day fast 
until some time later. The Western Church 
set aside a period of six weeks and four 
days, but the Eastern Church (and the 
Milanese rite) set aside eight weeks. The 
reason for this “discrepancy” lay in the 
fact that, in the Western Church, Sundays 
are feast days, not fasts, but in the 
Eastern Church (and the Milanese rite) 
both Saturdays (except for Holy Satur- 
day) and Sundays are feast days. 

The observance of Lent has often been 
more sacramentarian than Scriptural. It 
has stressed penitential practices, rather 
than the New Testament concept of re- 
pentance. 


Question: Why do some churches 
observe Lent more than others? 


Answer: Some churches lay more 
stress on tradition and ritual; others em- 
phasize the importance of a Scriptural 
basis for their doctrine and practices. In 
the Roman Church, tradition (the de- 
cisions of the hierarchy ) has equal author- 
ity with Scripture, in theory. In practice, 
it has meant the authority of the Scripture 
has often been set aside for the tradition. 

In the Reformed Churches, the emphasis 
has been placed upon the sole authority 
of the Scripture for doctrine and practice; 
therefore, the Reformed Churches, and 
those allied to them in point of view, have 
attempted to discard the ecclesiastical 
accretions of dubious traditions. The re- 
vival of interest in liturgics has caused 
some of our leaders to look with favor 
on practices that older generations of Re- 
formed Christians frowned upon. 

If Ash Wednesday is thought of as in- 
troducing a period of heart-searching 


spiritual discipline, promoted by some 
genuinely prophetic preaching, it is whole- 
some. If it only introduces a period of 
legalistic fasting, which accumulates a 
sort of credit upon which we draw to do 
as we please the rest of the year, it is 
a tragedy. 


Question: What is the meaning of 
Ash Wednesday, as the opening of 
the Lenten season? 


Answer: Ash Wednesday, the first day 
of Lent, received its name from the cus- 
tom in the Roman Catholic Church of, 
formerly, putting ashes on the heads of 
the public penitents, but now upon the 
heads of all the faithful. The palm- 
branches, consecrated in the church on 
Palm Sunday the previous year, are 
burnt to ashes, which are gathered into 
a vessel and placed upon the altar, before 
the beginning of the Mass. 

In Protestant churches, which observe 
Ash Wednesday, the observance usually 
takes the form of special sermons, except 
in the Church of England, which still has 
a special Ash Wednesday service. 


Epiphany 


Question: “Your Christmas num- 
ber... states that Epiphany com- 
memorates the proclamation of 
Jesus as the Son of God at his bap- 
tism. For years while I belonged to 
the Episcopal church, we called 
Epiphany the Visit of the Magi, and 
the dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls) 
so defines it. Have I been wrong 
for over fifty years? the dictionary 
too? ...” 


Answer: My answer dealt only with 
the original, technical usage of the word 
Epiphany in the Church. The Greek word, 
epiphaneia, simply means to manifest, to 
shine forth. 

The corresponding verb, epiphaino, is 
used, in the New Testament, only four 
times: in Luke 1:79, it refers to the light 
shining upon those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death; in Acts 27:20, 
to the failure of the sun and stars to shine 
during the storm; in Titus 2:11; 3:4, to 
the Incarnation of Christ. 

The noun, epiphaneia, occurs five 
times in the New Testament: in II Thes- 
salonians 2:8, I Timothy 6:14, II Tim- 
othy 4:1, 8, and Titus 2:13, it refers to 
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the Second Coming of Christ; in II Tim- 
othy 1:10, it refers to the Incarnation of 
Christ. 

I cite this evidence, from the New 
Testament, to call attention to the fact 
that the time and circumstance of the use 
of a word determine its exact meaning. 

As a church festival, epiphany was 
first celebrated among the Basilidians in 
Egypt, commemorating the baptism of 
Christ. From Egypt, it spread through the 
whole Eastern Church. About the fourth 
century it spread to the Western (Roman) 
Church, where it was, at first, resisted as 
an “oriental innovation.” The Western 
Church referred epiphany to the Visit of 
the Magi. References to the baptism of 
Christ, in the celebration of Epiphany in 
the Western Church, occur down to the 
Middle Ages, making it probable that, 
even in the West, epiphany referred to the 
baptism before December 25 was fixed as 
the date for the Nativity. 

Martin Luther tried to restore the origi- 
nal meaning of epiphany in the Lutheran 
Church, making it refer to the baptism of 
Jesus, but he failed in this. The Lutheran 
Church retained Matthew 2:1-12, the 
Visit of the Magi, as the Scripture lesson 
for the day. 

Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Roman 
Catholics follow the later, Western tra- 
dition in referring epiphany to the Visit 
of the Magi. Both the Eastern tradition, 
connecting epiphany with the baptism of 
Christ, and the Western, with the Visit 
of the Magi, rest upon very doubtful, to 
say the least, Scriptural foundation. 
Among the Reformed (Presbyterian) 
Churches, the celebration of epiphany 
ceased entirely. 

For more complete information, see the 
article on epiphany in Schaff-Herzog’s En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 


Question: From California: “If 
Jesus was, as Paul makes clear in 
I Corinthians 15, the first fruit of 
the dead, how may one co-ordinate 
this with the youth raised by Elisha, 
the son of the widow of Nain, and 
the resurrection of Lazarus? Also 
those raised at Christ's resurrection? 


(Matthew 27: 52, 53.) 


Answer: The youth raised by Elisha, 
the son of the widow of Nain, and Laz- 
arus, according to the story in each case, 
were “raised from the dead” in the sense 
of being restored to this earthly life. They 
all, no doubt, died later. The Resurrection 
is something quite different from this 
(Matthew 22:30, 31; Mark 12:23; Luke 
20:35, 36). The resurrection body is a 
spiritual body (I Corinthians 15:44-46). 
There is no more death for it. 

As to Matthew 27:52, 53: the evangelist 
specified that it was after Jesus’s Resur- 
rection that “many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose.” 

As Paul said, Jesus was the first fruit of 
the dead. 
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PLAY SAFE—Don't wait for your pastor to 
renew for you. Send your renewal now. 





321 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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World Council Plans 
Japanese Youth Camp 


The World Council of Churches last 
month announced tentative plans for a 
work camp in Japan. That brought the 
total of international work camps sched- 
uled for this summer to ten, the largest 
number the fledgling World Council Youth 
Department has yet attempted. More im- 
portant, it meant the World Council is ex- 
tending its work camp program into Asia. 

Up until now, the World Council has 
set up camps in Europe only. This sum- 
mer the Presbyterian Church is sponsor- 
ing a World Council work project in Mex- 
ico (P.L., Feb. 19). In both places, due to 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
work camps have long been a compara- 
tively familiar sight. But watching edu- 
cated, young Americans do manual labor 
will be something new, if not pretty start- 
ling, to the Asiatic eye. 

There are indications that this idea is 
spreading among Asiatic churches, how- 
ever. Ray Downs, youth work director for 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, said recently that mission churches 
in the Philippine Islands are interested and 
want the Board to consider camps there. 

If plans for the Japanese camp go 
through, four or five American young peo- 
ple will be needed. They must foot their 
own bills ($900 to $1,000), and leave the 
West Coast in late June. 

Other international work camps are 
scheduled for France, Germany, Italy, 
Finland, and Mexico. 


Young People “Take Over” 
During Youth Week 

Judging from the pile of letters on Marvy 
Macomber’s desk, Youth Week (P.L., Jan. 
22) had been a success. As general assist- 
ant of Youth Work in the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Miss Ma- 
comber had sent out more material for 
“Youth Week” than ever before, and now, 
a month later, the results were coming in. 
According to the letters, the young people 
really “took over” in their churches, espe- 
cially on Westminster Fellowship Sunday. 

In many churches the teen-agers had 
complete charge of the morning worship 
service. High-school-aged ushers escorted 
the adults to their pews and collected the 
offering; Westminster Fellowship officers 
directed the worship and led special re- 
sponsive readings, and youthful choirs 
sang. The young people gave the sermon, 
in the form of three messages based on 
the Youth Week theme, “Let God Speak.” 

The special services received much pub- 
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licity. In Yankeetown, Florida, high school 
teachers urged their pupils to attend the 
Parsons Memorial Church activities, and 
this little church (numbering twenty-five 
members) even sent cars to outlying dis- 
tricts so that all could get there. 

How did the congregations receive the 
service? Said the Reverend Edward Mor- 
ris, pastor at the First Church of Trenton, 
New Jersey, “The whole service is one of 
the high spots of the church year. Some 
heart-searching things are said in the mes- 
sages as the young people don’t pull their 





Marlin Miller, Barbara Taylor, and Dick 
Bolesky (from left to right) were 
“Youth Sunday” leaders at Sunnyside 
Presbyterian Church, South Bend, Ind. 


punches. No adverse criticism has 
ever been heard, and everyone has ex- 
pressed appreciation for the service and 
for the inspiration they have gained from 
it” 

But the young people didn’t let down 
after the Sunday morning project. All 
week long things were going on. The First 
Presbyterian Church in Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, where Dr. Glenn C. McGee is pas- 
tor, had a Parents’ Night, a special radio 
broadcast, a steak fry, a Saturday break- 
fast-devotional, and “open house” in their 
new recreation room. 

In the First Presbyterian Church, Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma, the Westminster Fellow- 
ship cooperated in special assemblies at 
the high school. They also participated in 
a “good turn daily” project. On Sunday, 
every young person received an envelope 
with eight papers in it, each paper sug- 
gesting a good turn for one day. They also 
had two special suppers and held daily de- 
votional services in the morning before 
school opened. 





Summer Youth Program 
More Extensive This Year 


International work camps in foreign 
countries aren’t the only youth projects 
the Presbyterian Church is scheduling for 
this summer. Last month, Gilbert F. 
Close, youth secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, released the latest 
details of the 1949 program for the U.S. 

Basically, summer work will follow the 
pattern of previous years. There will be 
camps for junior-high-age boys and girls, 
conferences for young people, caravans 
and work fellowships for those of college 
age. But Junior High camps will be more 
numerous, conferences will be more di- 
verse, and Vacation Church School teams, 
twin sisters to caravans, will join the list 
of service projects. 

The summer camp-conference pro- 
gram has grown rapidly. Five years ago 
there were eighty camps and 131 confer- 
ences. This year, 150 camps and 160 con- 
ferences are being planned for Presbyterian 
young people. The reason, says Dr. Close, 
is that churches have come to recognize 
“there is no phase of Christian education 
more effective than that done at camp and 
conference. Today perhaps no other evan- 
gelistic and recruiting arm of the Church 
is as consistently successful. None is more 
effective in leadership training.” 

This year, in addition to regular con- 
ferences for senior high school students, 
there will be one-week conferences for 
older young people featuring college-level 
seminars on “understanding the Christian 
faith’; Celtic Cross conferences in Woo- 
ster, Ohio, and Parkville, Missouri, for 
college students planning for church voca- 
tions; a “Go and See” conference at Labor 
Temple, New York, for young people in- 
terested in getting first-hand information 
about industrial and racial conflicts; and a 
work conference at Dodge Community 
House in Detroit, Michigan. 

Also on the list is a special traveling 
conference to the West Indies timed to 
coincide with the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of Presbyterian missions in the 
West Indies. Delegates to the traveling 
conference will leave Miami by air around 
July 15, and return about August 15. They 
will visit Cuban and Puerto Rican confer- 
ences and mission enterprises. Cost will 
be approximately $300 from Miami. 

Vacation Church School teams, six- 
week service projects, will be formed for 
the first time this year to answer “a grow- 
ing need among churches for help in Vaca- 
tion Church School leadership.” In the 
past few years, many churches have asked 
caravan teams, which are trained primarily 
for work with young people, to teach in 
Vacation Church Schools. This summer, 
the new, specially-trained teams of young 
people, chosen for their past experience as 
Sunday school or camp and conference 
teachers, will do the job. Training centers 
will be located in Swannanoa, North Caro- 
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lina, the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Arkansas, Sitka, Alaska, and Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Caravaners will receive a new type of 
boot training before setting out for their 
five weeks of work in churches this sum- 
mer. The training will emphasize work- 
shop techniques and, experts hope, will give 
caravaners more practical experience. 
Training centers will be located in Denton, 
Texas; Spokane, Washington; Bowling 
Green, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; San An- 
selmo, California, and Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania. Caravan teams operate within a 
5oo-mile radius of their training centers. 

Work Fellowships, as in past years, will 
be two or three month projects in which 
college students work with people of 
varied racial and national backgrounds. 
Assignments include neighborhood house 
work, construction-repair work, group 
work with children and young people, Va- 
cation Church Schools, work with Sunday 
school missionaries, and visitation. Work 
Fellowships will be held in the Ozark 
Mountains of Arkansas; Chicago, Illinois; 
Iron Mountain Presbytery, Michigan; 
Swannanoa, North Carolina; New York, 
New York, and Colcord, West Virginia. 


Minnesota College Completes 
National Radio Series 


The radio engineer raised his hand, the 
“on the air” signal flashed off, 200 college 
students shifted positions and began filing 
down from a studio choir stand. It was 
the end of the Macalester College Singers’ 
1949 series of radio programs beamed to 
“contribute a better understanding of the 
one world we live in through the medium 
of music.” 

Started in 1942 by Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, the annual radio 
series has become so popular that more 
than 300 Mutual Broadcasting Svstem sta- 
representing forty-six states now 
carry it. 

Called “Our World in Music,” the stu- 
dent program features folk songs and 
sacred arrangements. This vear listeners’ 
requests for sacred numbers have been so 
numerous that almost two thirds of the 
music sung was sacred. 


tions 


Favorite song of the Singers themselves 
and one most heard when the group is 
travelling or resting is “Kyrie Eleison” 
from John Sebastian Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor. 

The Singers are under the direction of 
popular, thirty-eight-year-old Hollis John- 
son, Macalester music professor and lead 
tenor in the St. Paul Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

According to Director Johnson, singing 
for the radio network brings out the very 
best in student choirs. Membership in the 
choir now has become the most coveted 
campus activity, and more men students 
go out for choir than for the football 
squad. 

The Singers hold three practice sessions 
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a week, many students sacrificing noon- 
day meals to avoid missing practice. The 
choir sings twice a week for chapel serv- 
ices, appears at college functions, and 
gives an annual spring program for the 
public in addition to the radio series. 


Television Goes to Church 


“Let’s go to church and watch the tele- 
vision” is a common expression these days 
among the young people of New York 
City’s First Presbyterian Church. In fact, 
the newly-installed video set is so popu- 
lar that various young people’s organiza- 
tions at the church have to take turns 
watching their favorite programs. 

The set is a gift to the youth of the 
church from the parents’ class, whose 
offerings have been used to finance the 
project. According to assistant pastor 
Clarence Boyer, the idea was the “brain- 
storm” of the Parents’ Class president, 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Chamberlain. Mrs. 
Chamberlain said, “. . . I noticed bars and 
grills advertising television . . . and it oc- 


Teen-age Teachers 


The young people’s Sunday school class 
in Sidon, Lebanon, had a problem. The 
teen-agers were bored with long sermons 
and inactivity. They wanted something to 
do—particularly something that would 
help other children. While the teachers 
shook their heads and wondered what a 
group of high school young people could 
do, the students came up with a solution. 
They would start a school for children 
who could not afford schooling. 

Every afternoon from four to six 
o'clock, the seven girls and six boys of the 
Sunday school became teachers. 
Thirty-five children, mostly girls who had 
never had a chance to attend school and 
small boys not affected by the new na- 
tion’s child labor laws, were enrolled. 

The Sunday school class came alive. 
This was fun. The teen-agers not only 
taught; they visited in the children’s 
homes and raised money to buy school 
equipment. The first year, they cam- 
paigned to buy clothes for the children. 


class 

















New York City youngsters watch television at First Presbyterian Church, 


curred to me, why not make these shows 
available in church? We want our teen- 
agers to look to the Church for their good 
times as well as spiritual guidance.” 

What do the young people themselves 
think of the innovation? Said Betty Hew- 
ett, a member of the high school “Cru- 
saders” Club, “All the kids think this is 
such a wonderful idea. None of us have 
television sets at home, it’s one of 
the best activities the church could have.” 

Dozens of other churches in the coun- 
try have been doing the same thing. In 
Butler, Pennsylvania, sixteen churches 
were raising money last month to install 
television sets in the town’s YMCA and 
YWCA. 


The next year, they purchased see-saws, 
a sand box, building blocks, balls, pictures, 
pencils, and notebooks. 

It wasn't long before other high school 
students wanted to join the “staff” of the 
Sidon Social Service School, as the experi- 
ment was then called. Two new projects 
were added: a class for servants and a 
new Sunday school in a nearby village. 

The Social Service School is now in its 
third year. Sixty student volunteers from 
Sidon Girls’ School and Girard Institute 
for Boys (Presbyterian mission schools) 
are on the staff. Classes have an average 
attendance of sixty-five, and 120 children 
are enrolled in the village Sunday school 
class. 
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ANY LAZY 
MONEY IN 


@ Some persons are afraid to invest 
money in stocks and bonds. They 
have had unfortunate experiences; 


they have lost income; they have lost 
principal. Many such persons keep 
their money in the bank. But these 
funds earn little or no income. It is 


lazy money! 


You can make all such money in 
your family do double duty by in- 
vesting it in a Presbyterian Annuity. 
You will get from $25 to $70 a year 
for every $1,000 you put into such a 
contract, and you have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that this 
money at the same time begins 
working at once, furthering the mis- 
sionary purposes of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The income is safe; it is regular. 
You have no reinvestment problems. 
You can begin your investment at 
once and for any amount over $100. 


The principal sum and the revenue 
are largely deductible from income 
taxes. No medical examination is re- 
quired. A contract can be arranged 
to cover two lives. Send the coupon 
for full details. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


A case in point would be “Black Whisk- 
ers Keeps His Word.” As a junior sermon 
both in church and over the air, children 
have understood that the little mink kept 
his word once he had made a promise be- 
cause he felt it was unchristian to do 
otherwise. Moreover, he did this at con- 
siderable sacrifice. In the last paragraph 
of the story he explains that the example 
of Jesus prompted him to this action. 
This is in keeping with the text Matthew 
5:48: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

—Dick SMITH 
Morgantown, West Va. 


Interested Pastors 

« I was very interested in Carol Heggen’s 
article, “Popular Pastor of Ohio U.” in 
the January 22 issue. The Reverend Fred 
Luchs reminds me very much of our 
pastor, Dr. Henry C. Rogers of the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Rogers is very popular with all the 
young people of the church, from kinder- 
garten through college. Many visitors have 
remarked about the large number of young 
people present at the services. I think that 
if more ministers were as interested in us 
as these two are, we wouldn’t have the 
problem “Do College Students Care About 
Religion?” —MARILYN KIEFER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lewis on Christianity 

« . .. I have particularly enjoyed the 
last two issues (P.L., Jan. 22 and Feb. 5) 
which contained articles by C. S. Lewis on 
“The Christian Faith.” This type of manu- 
script, I believe, is vital to humanity 
everywhere in this day and age. They were 
extremely thought-provoking and enlight- 
ening. As I read them—or I should say, 
studied them—I was perhaps drawn even 
closer to the Christian faith. This type of 
article should be a “must” for this type 
of publication. 

Also, I'd like to comment briefly on the 
new page set aside for children. This is 
indeed an excellent addition, and in our 
case our children want to hear these 
stories over and over... . 

—Cart_ R. Woopwarp, Jr. 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


« Thank you for the articles by C. S. 

Lewis. Give us more of them. 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE grows better all the 
time. —W. W. ILIFFE 
Pastor, Congregational Church 


Hallandale, Florida 


Iowan Generosity 

« In PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, January 22, 
news, page 7, under the topic of “Warm 
Reception” you have an error. Westside 
Presbyterian Church did not present Rev- 
erend Frank Turnbull with a new jeep sta- 
tion wagon. He purchased the station 





wagon in Missouri and brought his family 


to Iowa in it... . We did vote to allow 
$300 for Mr. Turnbull as car expense on 
pastoral calls. 

The rest of the article is apparently 
correct, except Theda is a cow, not a 
horse. . .. 

Westside Presbyterian Church has an 
active membership of only seventy-eight 
members, and much as we might have 
liked to present our pastor with a new sta- 
tion wagon, we are hardly able financially 
to do so. —Mrs. JOHN FLEMING 

Westside, lowa 


Apologies to the congregation of the 
Westside Presbyterian Church for letting 
our enthusiasm over their generosity cause 
us to depart from the facts. Apologies 
also to Theda for calling her a horse. 

—THE EpITors 


Carols Enjoyed 

« Is it too late for me to express to you 
my pleasure in the “Folk Carols for Christ- 
mas” included in your Christmas 
number? They were used, music and 
words, around the piano, and enjoyed by 
young and old, and will be filed with our 
music library for future use. 

Both the quality and the variety of 
folk songs chosen, as well as the value 
of the accompanying article, seemed to 
me worthy of mention and a good thought 
for the editors when the Christmas sea- 
son comes again. 

—Mrs. R. S. McCLetitanp 
Pasadena, California 


Not too late. Not too soon either to 
announce that the April 16 issue of PReEs- 
BYTERIAN LiFe will carry a story on 
Easter music. —TuE EpiTors 


Who But the Minister? 

In the February 5, issue Stanley High 
asserted that the “voice of the ‘Church’ 
on political and economic matters is al 
most exclusively the voice of the clergy” 

. , and that this could be “easily passed 
over if, in speaking as the Church, our 
clergy somewhat made up in political and 
economic insight what they lacked in ec- 
clesiastical authority. . . .” 

This, in the light of the most complete 
failure on the part of editors, “roving” 
and chair-bound, to have “insight in poli- 
tics and economics,” in order to at least 
remotely predict the outcome of the recent 
presidential election. . . 

Who can speak for a congregation better 
than its minister? Who stands closer to 
the thinking and life of his constituents 
than the minister? To whom do the con- 
stituents confide their most personal feel- 
ings, problems, and plans but to the min- 
ister? Who is forced to observe and 
study, by sheer necessity, the subjects of 
politics and economics more than the 
minister? Therefore, who can speak more 
truly for the church than the minister? ... 

—ALEXANDER L. MIyAT 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Edinburg, Indiana 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts Col- 
COLLEGE lege. Established 1891. Presbyterian. 
Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
of High scholastic standards. Advan- 
IDAHO tageously located. Tuition and Fees 
Ci | j . aI] $150 per semester. Write for full in- 
-alawe formation. L. A. WILLIAMS, Act- 
Idaho 


ing-President. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Outstanding academically and in inter-colle- 
giate competition. 
Giving sound training to Christian men and 
women of the Northwest. 


Frank F. Warren, President 








Women’s College 

















CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited Presbyterian 
Liberal Arts - Home Economics - 
Business Administration - Industrial Arts 
Coaching - Church Vocations 
J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 


























CENTRE COLLEGE 
: Coes =y OF KENTUCKY 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 
WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





PARK COLLEGE 


Outstanding faculty of 42 (18 with doctorates) 
Cosmopolitan student body of 550 
Democratic campus life: each student 
a worker and a club member. All 
share in strong intramural sports 
program. Student body comes from 
38 states, 11 countries, 3 territories. 
Coeducational. Small classes. Em- 
phasis on application of Christian 

ideals. Highest academic rating. 
Striking campus on steep bluffs 
overlooking Missouri River 
Write 
Admissions Office, Park College 


Parkville, Missouri (9 Miles from Kansas City) 





T To ~ 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 








Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 





























DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus — Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate —Christian c vulture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
eames admission in September 1949 


w being received 


WILLIAM W. “MALL. JR., Ph. D., President 








Preparatory School 

















3 Utah's : 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 

“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
5, Utah 





Salt Lake City 5 





-ES . . 
west NOTTINGHAM 

Now in its Third Century—aA fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil € ‘ounty, Maryland 


ACADEMY 
1949 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering, and Music 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 


dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 


GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Boys’ Camp 











HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 











BEAVER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Owned and operated by an active Presbyterian Minister 


Ages 6-15. Resident nurse. Modern facilities. Campers sleep and 


eat in fine lodges. 


All camp activities. 
the Adirondacks on Beaver Lake, at No. 


Horses. In the heart of 
4., Lewis County. July 


3 to August 28. Fee $325. For catalog address Rev. O. Theodore 


Anderson, 2740 State St., 


Lowville, N. Y. 
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The Best Way to Learn 
to Teach Religion 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12, 1949 


An intensive course conducted at the Riverside 
Church in New York City with Laboratory centers 
in other Metropolitan Churches, consisting of 


A Demonstration-Observation and Labore- 
tory School in R 
Observe thoroughly “trained experts at 
the Riverside Church teaching children 
of the age level in which you are inter- 
ested. Learn to teach religion in actual 
church vacation schools in Metropolitan 
Churches. The student is placed in a 
selected church vacation rh my where 
he teaches under supervision of experts. 


A Workshop-Practicum in the Church Va- 
cation School —Study of objectives, pro- 
cesses, methods, curriculum organiza- 
tion, administration and evaluation of 
results. Discussion of what has been 
observed in demonstration teaching, 
and the student’s laboratory teaching 
experience. 





Non-sectarian, Christian religious teaching with 
emphasis on observable outcomes in Christian 
personality 


Prerequisites: Educational Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education (or their equivalent). 


Group limited—apply now. (Living accommoda- 
tions available on application.) 


For full particulars write to 
CHAIRMAN 
Department of Religious Education 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


75 Washington Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 














Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 


Embroideries—Fabrics 


131 fost 23rd Street, New York 10, N. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Bible Markers—Communion Linens 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

1837 Marking 111 Years of Serv- 1948 
ice to the Church and clergy 

¢cOx SONS & VINING, ine. 











FOR THE CLERGY 
Black Gabardine Trousers 


* Made to Measure $ 75 
* Mailed (postpaid) any- . Pair 
where in United States Cloth Sample 


or Possessions. Sent on Request 


MESIROV TROUSERS 
Dept. C-5, 240 Market St., Philadelphia 6,Pa. 











Wanted: A Youth Worker and 
Director of Religious Education 
by First Presbyterian Church of 
Newton, Kansas. If interested, 
write Rev. George W. Nelson, 
333 E. Ninth, Newton, Kansas. 














Veteran Presbyterian pastor busily at 
work in a long pastorate in a large city 
wants a Presbyterian Church pulpit in 
a small town. College, Seminary and 
University post graduate. Good health. 
Write: PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Box H, 
321 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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World Church in Films 


Reviewed by Margaret Frakes 


O- OF THE MOST DETAILED PICTURES 
of the activities carried on in a re- 
mote mission station is given in “I Am 
With You,” hour-and-a-quarter film pro- 
duced by one of Sweden’s foremost mo- 
tion picture studios (see P.L. News, 
March 5) for the Church of Sweden 
(Lutheran). It has been fitted out with 
synchronized dialogue in English for show- 
ings in this country (but with the effective 
musical background retained ), and is avail- 
able in 16 mm. form from the Religious 
Film Association at a rental of sixteen 
dollars. The film has enjoyed a successful 
run in Sweden’s commercial theaters. Pro- 
fessional actors join with inhabitants of 
the village of Mneme, in Southern Rho- 
desia, to give a rare sense of authenticity 
to which the skilled camera work adds ap- 
preciably. The people emerge as real peo- 
ple, not simply prototypes. “I must search 
my heart,” said a local chief, a Christian, 
when asked to undertake a role in the film. 
He did so, and his work is impressive in 
its sincerity. 

While the greatest contribution of the 
film is its portrayal of the day-to-day 
trials and accomplishments of a typical 
foreign mission enterprise, it demonstrates 
too the meaning of faith. Its opening 
scenes, set in a small Swedish parish, de- 
pict the dedication of a young couple to a 
cause, with the sacrifice and responsibility 
their decision entails. The African scenes 
picture their later work, their learning 
through struggle, and finally the young 
man’s surrender to disillusion when first 
his little son, then his wife, die. How his 
faith and will to remain are restored when 
he sees in an African couple the victory 
of faith over great odds constitutes the 
high point of the personal story. 

That personal story, however, is less im- 
pressive than the revelation through in- 
cidental passages of the essence of the 
missionary task. There is nothing to limit 
interest in the film to Lutheran audiences. 
In fact, one of the by-products of its 
showing will be its ecumenical message, 
its conveying of the truth that the mis- 
sions cause is one in which all branches of 
Christendom are united, not one confined 
to any single country or denomination. 

Other effective films* on foreign mis- 
sions for church showing: 

Africa Joins the World. Silent. Forty- 
five minutes. $3.75. Contains three fifteen- 
minute reels, each of which may be or- 
dered separately if desired, at $1.25. (1) 


! therwise indicated, films may be ob- 
tained from the Religious Film Associz ation, 45 
Astor Pl, New York City, or the denominational 
bookstores which are members of it. 





What Africa Is, (2) How Africa Lives 
(background material), and (3) From 
Fetishes to Faith (how Protestant mis- 
sions are meeting the challenge of Africa). 

Beyond Our Own. Sound. Forty min- 
utes. $10.00. Protestant Film Commission 
production on the theme of the Christian 
vocation, with emphasis on missions and 
with considerable footage set in China. 

Children of Africa. Silent. Thirty 
minutes. $3.00. 

China Our Neighbor. Silent. Two 
hours. $10.80. Contains eight fifteen-min- 
ute reels, each of which may be ordered 
separately at $1.50: (1) China and Amer- 
ica, (2) China’s Home Life, (3) How 
China makes a Living, (4) China’s Chil- 
dren, (5) The Three Great Religions in 
China, (6) Education in China, (7) Arts 
in China, (8) Mr. Chang Takes a Chance 
(medical missions ). 

Go Forth. Sound. Twenty minutes. 
$6.00. Cathedral Film production showing 
desire of ex-G.I. medic to return to the 
Philippines. 

Go Ye. Sound. Color. Twenty-five 
minutes. $5.00. Peoples of Southeast Asia 
at work, play, and worship. Order from 
Ideal Pictures, 28 E. 8th Street, Chicago. 

Heart of India. Sound. Color. Thirty 
minutes. $9.00. A village boy’s contact 
with Christianity. 

My Name Is Han. Sound. Twenty- 
five minutes. $8.00. Protestant Film Com- 
mission production. (See PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, July 17, 1948.) 

Ngono and Her People. Silent. Forty 
minutes. $3.75. An African girl's life 
changed by missionary contacts. 

Soil of India. Silent. Fifteen minutes. 
$1.50. Work of the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute. 

Rebirth of a Nation. Sound. Forty 
minutes. $2.00. Presbyterian work in 
China, somewhat dated because of refer- 
ence to activities necessitated by Japan's 
invasion. Narration by Charles T. Leber. 
Order from Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Story of Bamba. Silent. Forty 
minutes. $3.75. An African boy’s life 
changed by association with missions, and 
his becoming a doctor to serve his people. 

Thy Will Be Done. Sound. Thirty 
minutes. $8.00. Missionaries counteract 
cholera epidemic in China. 

We Bear Witness. Sound. Seventeen 
minutes. $5.00. The return of American 
missionaries to Japan after the war. 

We Press On. Sound. Forty minutes. 

2.00. Survey of missions “in the world 
at war.” Order from Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, which produced the film. 

We've a Story to Tell. Sound. Thirty 
minutes. $5.00. Theme: world service is 
vital to religious life of local church Pro- 
duced by Methodist Board of Missions, 
but with so few denominational references 
that it could be used by any church. 
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China’s Rebuilding 


CHINA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By 
Gerald F. Winfield. William Sloane As- 
sociates, Inc., New York, 1048. (437 pp.. 
5.00 }. 


H' RE IS A BOOK Of special interest to 
Presbyterians, for the author has 
Leen a missionary of The Board of For- 
eign Missions for the past sixteen years, 
serving as a member of the faculty of 
Shantung Christian (Cheeloo) University. 
The reviewer regards Dr. Winfield’s work 
as the best book on China to appear in 
the last decade. It is very highly recom- 
mended to anyone wanting a true under- 
standing of the gigantic problems facing 
China in her task of reconstruction. Here 
we have dependable facts; not more of 
the current propaganda about China. The 
large body of factual material, interwoven 
with experiences from the author’s life in 
China, provides interesting and stimulat- 
ing reading. 

The crisis in China is set forth in its 
proper geographical and political frame- 
work. Dr. Winfield sees within China’s 
borders the “critical experiment” of our 
time to determine whether the over- 
crowded and underdeveloped parts of the 
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world can free themselves for an abundant 
life. He believes that this revolutionary 
struggle finds its focus in China. “Of all 
Asiatic peoples, China, in spite of current 
failures and conflicts, probably more than 
any other of the backward nations, has the 
best chance of solving her fundamental 
human problems.” 

The book is divided into two almost 
equal sections. In the first part, under the 
general heading, “The Land and the Peo- 
ple,’ we have a comprehensive statement 
of China’s problems. Basically it is one 
problem—the pressure of an overpopu- 
lated land. The average farm in China is 
4.18 acres; in the United States, 157 
acres. On the average 6.2 persons live on 
the small Chinese farm; 4.2 persons on the 
large American farm. From this basic 
weakness follow other problems of China, 
such as lack of education, health, housing, 
transportation. 


| # THIS IMPOVERISHED LAND, China’s 
greatest wealth is to be found in her 
people. The author presents a true and 
worthy estimate of the Chinese, gained 
from living intimately with them. In the 
character of the Chinese population lies 


her historic greatness and the writer's 
confidence that China will surmount her 
present national problems. 

In the second half of the book, Dr. 
Winfield presents a program for the re- 
construction of China. He offers no easy 
panacea for China’s ills. He sees a long 
and hard struggle with almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way. A report is 
given of the constructive measures under- 
taken by the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. He discusses the Communist pro- 
posals for China and points out the utter 
inadequacy of their program and their 
failure to comprehend the deep-seated 
character of China’s disease. 


‘Tee WRITER sees the absolute necessity 
for some program of population control— 
“the development of means whereby the 
Chinese people will reduce their birth 
rate as rapidly as modern science can re- 
duce the death rate.” Otherwise, China 
faces the grave danger of doubling her 
population, as did Japan, in the process of 
shifting from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy. Such a population gain 
would entirely absorb the increase in na- 
tional income through industrialization, 
leaving China a breeding ground for in- 
ternational disorder and war. 

Dr. Winfield sees clearly the indis- 
pensable need of the Christian religion, 
with its moral and spiritual values, in 
solving the problems of China. Confucian- 
ism has proved inadequate for a modern 
China. The choice will be made from 
modern ideologies challenging her people. 
This is not a mission study book, but any 
full discussion of the task of China’s re- 
construction cannot omit an honest ap- 
praisal of the strategic and statesmanlike 
part Christian missions have played and 
will continue to play in China’s destiny. 
Dr. Winfield briefly recounts the con- 
structive service rendered by the Christian 
schools, the mission hospitals, the program 
of Christian relief, and then he adds, 
“Above all is that contribution made by 
the Christian Church in China without 
which American policies in China must 
fail: the moral motivation for democracy.” 


2 
Tus concLusions of the author will call 
for serious reflection on the part of every 
thoughtful American. “The picture of 
China today and the prospect of under- 
taking even partial responsibility for her 
rebuilding does little to ease the weariness 
of the world. There is a tragically pow- 
erful temptation to say, ‘It’s too much— 
too huge, too complex for me to do any- 
thing about. I’m going to take care of my- 
self and forget the rest of the world.’ The 
bitter truth is that there is no way to cre- 
ate permanent security for a unit of the 
human race while denying the problems 
created by that two thirds of mankind 
which exists on a bare survival line. There 
is no escape from the necessity of mak- 
ing the effort to understand.” 

—Ltoyp S. RULAND 
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MAKE MONEY 
IN 1949 


SAERE Phates <* 
SHOPPING BASKETS 





%*% “50” Profit for your group 
* Millions already sold 
% Beautiful assorted colors 


Here is the greatest money 
maker that church organizations 
found in 1948. 

50% profit for you! 
Send a card today for a sample 
set and begin selling at once. 
We will bill you. 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


Dept. PLM Hamburg, Penna. 


















Saves Costly Redecorating 


AMAZING adhd ENTION. Banishes old- 


rags—no sticky ‘‘doug 


enny postal will do. SEND NO MON 


More dangerous step! + emg Literally erases dirt ike 
- 7 moe from Wallpaper, Painted Walls, Ceilings, Window 

Shades. Take orders fro sm Priendol Barn money! Ac “tnow! 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL 


send name at on 


ce 
just your name, kris EE CO., 1993 Bar Street, AKRON, ‘On10 


Sample offer sent im- 
erie to all 7" Oo 



















It’s Taste Blended — 
It’s Truly Splendid 


EDWARDS TEA 


Price $7.00 per case of 20- 
cartons 50-bags each, less 5% 
allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel 
post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 
it by Church Group Organizations, 











NEW START, OLD CHURCH 
(Continued from page 17) 


calls. They don’t follow a set list; they 
just pick a street and ring doorbells. 
When the husband or wife comes to the 
door, they inquire if the family has chil- 
dren and if they are enrolled in a Sunday 
school. If not, they tell the parents about 
Crisp Memorial and how the Sunday 
school is being reorganized and new study 
materials introduced. 

Calls made to invite children serve the 
double purpose of inviting grown-ups too. 

In recent weeks, quite a few new 
couples have started coming to the church. 
Anyone who drops in once is very apt to 
return; Mr. Setziol’s preaching, like his 
church program, is suited to the people 
of the community—it is simple and direct 
and full of illustrations from their own 
way of life. “He doesn’t preach much 
about world problems,” says one of his 
parishioners. “He just talks about things 
we can understand and the Bible and the 
way to live a Christian life. We get the 
feeling that his own faith is very deep.” 
Mr. Setziol doesn’t believe in a social 
gospel, as such, but he believes that any 
person professing deep roots in the Chris- 
tian faith must inevitably look for expres- 
sions of his faith in everyday service. 

Now that the groundwork is laid, Mr. 
Setziol is full of plans for the future. One 
of these is to establish a benevolent 
program; he feels keenly that a church 
claiming to serve the community as a 
whole will take seriously its responsibili- 
ties toward the welfare of the people 
living there. Out of the meager budgets 
of his parishioners, he hopes to build an 
emergency fund of $10,000 to be available 
in cases of personal crisis. He plans to 
develop this on the democratic block basis, 
with all the people in one block looking 
after each other. In an industrial area, 
where widespread unemployment is an 
ever-present bugaboo, such a plan inevi- 
tably embraces some means of forestalling 
the effects of drastic unemployment, 
should it occur. 

One of the immediate goals of the 
church is to acquire a bus by which chil- 


dren in a mile-square area can be brought 
to Sunday school. Prospects began to 
loom a little brighter a few weeks ago, 
when Superintendent Updike got the idea 
of selling “transit-ads” in the bus to pay 
installments. 

These are but a few of many plans on 
the fire. He expects to establish a com- 
munity newspaper, which will carry news 
of the church and the community to resi- 
dents throughout the area. He hopes to 
establish the church as a cultural center, 
with classes in art, language, drama, and 
forums for discussing pertinent issues. 
He has already begun to develop church 
relations with labor unions. 

The young pastor has managed to main- 
tain his serenity through a personal ob- 
stacle course of the kind that tries men’s 
souls. Inevitably, some of the older mem- 
bers of the church resisted his newer 
methods and dynamic approach. About a 
year ago, one of the staunch pillars of 
the church and one of its most substan- 
tial contributors announced that he would 
withdraw his support if the minister con- 
tinued with a plan to invite members of 
a Negro choir to sing at a special service. 
Mr. Setziol stuck staunchly by his con- 
victions, which are that a place of wor- 
ship should be open to persons of any 
race, creed, or color. The church lost a 
member, but it gained a minister to com- 
mand respect. As is often the case, the 
story of a church turns out to be the 
story of a man. Under the leadership of 
this forthright young minister and the 
church members he has enlisted to his 
cause, Crisp Memorial Church is well on 
its way to becoming a vital force in the 
community. 





Puoto CREDITS 
Photographs not otherwise credited. 
From left to right and top to bottom: 


11: Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
27: RNS 
Pace 31: ACME 


Pace 1: Blackstone Studios Inc. 
Pace 4: Lawrence S. Williams 
Pace 6: Alfonso Rodriguez 
Pace 7: RNS 
Pace 8: RNS 
Pace 9: Wide World 
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RICH, MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
sustained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of the 
year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions in rich, 
clear, mellow tones of choicest sacred music made by artists of renown. 
Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES @ ORGAN @ CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records and 
SPECIAL EASTER NUMBERS 


Morrison Recording 


Laboratories 
BATAVIA, ILL- 
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anet and the Bookmobile 


ANET WAS SO SLEEPY that she put her 

head against her mother’s arm and 
closed her eyes. After the missionary, 
whom they had come to hear, began to 
speak, Janet suddenly opened her eyes 
wide. The missionary was talking about 
a bookmobile, and she knew about book- 
mobiles. 

Janet had spent the summer with friends 
in Nebraska. That is where she learned 
about bookmobiles. Every two weeks the 
tiny library on wheels had come through 
the village. 

She remembered how happy the chil- 
dren had been on bookmobile day. They 
raced down to the corner where the book- 
mobile stopped. There they exchanged 
the books they had taken two weeks be- 
fore just as in a regular library. 

So when Janet heard the missionary 
say, “I am asking for a bookmobile to help 
distribute literature through Lebanon and 
Syria,” she thought of how happy the 
children and grown-ups in those countries 
would be on bookmobile days. She knew 
Syria and Lebanon are countries near 
Palestine, where Jesus had lived. 

Janet wondered what the grown-ups in 
her church would say. Would they agree 
to help this missionary? She hoped so. 
She wondered what the children could do 
to help. 

As soon as the meeting was over she 
asked her mother, “May I speak to the 
missionary?” 

“Of course, dear,”’ said Mother. 

Many people were shaking hands with 
him, but Janet and her mother and father 
finally got near enough to speak. The mis- 
sionary put out his hand and said, “Here’s 


By IRMA THADEN 


a little girl who looks wide awake at this 
late hour.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Janet. “I want to tell 
you that I know about bookmobiles and 
I want to help with yours.” 

“Well, bless your heart,” said the mis- 
sionary. Turning to one of the men 
standing near he said, ‘Did you hear that? 
This little girl wants to help with the 
bookmobile.” 

“Splendid. Splendid!” said the man 
who was an elder in the church. 

From that day the whole church went 
to work to raise money for a bookmobile 
to be sent to Syria. 

Janet thought and thought about what 
special thing she could do. One day she 
was in the ten-cent store with her father. 
She saw some trucks on the toy counter. 
She stopped short. “Daddy, I know what 
I can do for the bookmobile fund.” 


You po, Janet? What?” 

“T can buy one of those trucks and we 
can fix it over to look like a bookmobile. 
That will help to make people interested 
in it.” 

“I do believe you have something 
there,” said her father. “Your Sunday 
school class might like to have charge of 
fixing it.” 

When the Sunday school teacher heard 
Janet’s plan she was pleased. “Of course, 
I don’t know exactly how to do it, but you 
get the toy truck, and we'll find a way,” 
she said. 

And they did find a way. The teacher 


of a boys’ class helped the boys to plan 
and build a wooden body that would look 
just like a big bookmobile. 

The side of the truck raised on hinges. 
Underneath were shelves which held books. 
In the middle of the truck body there was 
room for two cots so that the driver- 
librarians could spend the night in it when 
they made long trips from village to vil- 
lage. 


‘Tee GIRLS in Janet’s class bought doll 
house beds and a chest of drawers. They 
made tiny, cardboard books to fill the 
shelves and tiny quilts and pillows for the 
cots. 

Janet jumped up and down for joy as 
she looked at the completed toy book- 
mobile. It was beautiful. 

They enclosed the cab of the truck with 
heavy cellophane and made a slot in the 
roof through which coins could be dropped 
for the bookmobile fund. Each Sunday 
they had a “penny march” around the 
bookmobile. Besides it was taken to meet- 
ings of all the organizations in the church, 
where they had “silver marches.” The 
bookmobile cab was filled many times. 

At last they had enough money to buy 
a sturdy truck, and a friend of the church 
supervised the building of the special 
body. When the bookmobile was all built 
it was driven off to be loaded on a steamer 
headed for the city of Beirut, where the 
missionaries would use it to take books 
and magazines to people who had never 
been able to have them before. 

It was a happy day for the whole 
church, but nobody was quite as happy as 
Janet. 
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EXAMINATION 
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IN PUBLISHING HISTORY! 
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WILL BE TREASURED AS A FAMILY HEIRLOOM! 


Words cannot begin to describe all the unusual features of this 
remarkable edition of the One Book you will cherish forever and 
that will inspire and comfort you and your children, as it has 
millions throughout the ages. Its 1850 big pages are printed from 
large, clear type on specially prepared fine, opaque, thin Bible 
paper. It is fully thumb-indexed for easy reference, with a beau- 
tiful silk ribbon marker. Genuine 22 karat gold has been used 
throughout for stamping and edging. Exclusive features, never 
before incorporated in ANY Bible, such as center column cross- 
references with actual page numbers and detailed interpretations 
and explanations of the magnificent full-color reproductions of 
63 of the world’s most renowned religious paintings will further 
add to your enjoyment, uhderstanding and study of the Book of 
Books. In the New Testament, all the words spoken by Jesus are 
printed in red; and in the Old Testament, Messianic prophecies 
are starred for emphasis. 
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Bible 


FOR REFERENCE — STUDY — FAMILY USE 


At last, after years of preparation, research and study, 
an event to which ministers, scholars and religious 
teachers have looked forward—is a glorious reality! 
Whether or not you now own a Bible, you've never seen 
one like this! It is breathtakingly beautiful. supremely 
authoritative, most lavishly and colorfully illustrated. 
remarkable for its completeness of Biblical informa- 
tion, replete with extra data, know ledge and facts to 
help you truly understand. more fully appreciate and 
be guided by “God's Miracle Book? 


“| AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD...” 


The very nanie of this glorious masterpiece of Bible 
publishing was inspired by one of Jesus’ own sayings 
(John 8:12), just as men and women of all ages and 
walks of life have been inspired to seek truth, under- 
standing and guidance through the sayings of The 
Master. For you and your loved ones, it too will be an 
unending source of spiritual comfort and enlighten- 
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ment, courage and hope—the One Book the memory 
of which your children will cherish throughout life 


the most costly works. Another unusual feature that will make 
Bible study a real joy, is a large authoritative section which 
answers difficult Bible questions—plus a condensed Bible Com- 
mentary that fully explains words and terms, the Sayings and the 
Life and Death of Jesus, the Hereafter, ete. Still another section 
provides a complete alphabetical index of Biblical proper names, 
together with a reference as to where they appear. 16 big maps in 
color, a beautiful 4-color Family Register, a handsome Military 
Service Record, a geographic index—you'll find them all in the 
“Light of the World” Bible! No expense has been spared to make 
this the world’s most magnificently beautiful Bible. 
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We want every family in America to take advantage of this amaz- 
ing opportunity to examine and use this wonderful Bible, FREE. 
All you have to do is clip the coupon. Send no money! Only after 
you have actually seen its new, distinctive features, compared it 
with others at any price, shown it to your friends and minister— 
need you decide whether you want to keep it. If you don't agree 
that it more than meets your expectations, return it within 5 days 
and you owe us nothing. Only if you decide to keep it, send just 
95 cents plus 75 cents postage and handling and the balance, $1.00 
a week for 15 weeks—only $15.95 in all—a stupendous value for 
a Bible like this! Production difficulties still limit this offer—so 
don't delay. Send the coupon at once. NOW! You have ev erything 
to gain—nothing to lose x 
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